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. Toe OFFICER ADMINISTERING THE GOVERNMENT to LORD 
KNUTSFORD. (Received August 13, 1890.) 


Government House, Singapore, 
My Lorp, July 10, 1890. 

I nave the honour to forward herewith the annual reports, for the year 1889, 
of the Protected Native States of the Malay Peninsula, now five in number, namely, 
Perak, Selangor, Sungei Ujong, Negri Sembilan and Pahang. This last-named state, 
as explained in the report for 1888, only came under British protection in October 
of that year. The Negri Sembilan (lit., Nine States) have been consolidated by the 
States of Rembau and Tampin (which adjoin the Settlement of Malacca) entering in 
1889 the confederacy of the States under the suzerainty of the Yam Tuan of Sri 
Menanti and placing themselves under one State Council, of which the British Resident 
(formerly superintendent) at Kuala Pilah is the recognised adviser. 

2. I propose to notice some of the more important points dealt with in these General 

reports, and to place before your Lordship some figures which may be of interest as Progress. 
showing the steady progress which these States are making under British protection, 
The revenue of Perak has risen from one and a half million dollars in 1885 to two and 
three-quarter millions in 1889. Selangor in the same period has more than trebled 
its revenue; from $566,000 in 1885 it has risen to $1,800,000 in 1889. Sungei Ujong 
yielded $120,000 in 1885 and $356,000 in 1889, while the revenue of the Negri 
Sembilan has risen from $20,000 ir 1887 to $100,000 in 1889. 


Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Protected Native States for the five 
: years' 1885 to 1889. 


REVENUE. 
—_— | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 

$ c. $ e $ c. $ c. $ c. 
Perak - z é = - | 1,522,084 84 | 1,688,276 22 | 1,827,476 80 | 2,016,240 33 | 3,776,588 00 
Selangor - 7 - - s 566,411 81] 689,401 84 | 1,153,896 91 | 1,416,794 87 | 1,828,427 67 
Sungei Ujong = - - - = 120,214 74, 120,740 38 141,502 55 155,951 16 856,806 71 
Negri Sembilan - - - - _ -_ 19,998 75 58,468 54 100,898 71 
Pahang - - - - - _ _— —_ _ *30,390 05 


* Revenue of last six months only of 1889. 


EXPENDITURE. 
nee | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 

$ c. $ ¢. $ ¢. $ e. $ e. 
Perak = - % 7 - - | 1,316,625 86 | 1,465,825 08 | 1,550,489 29 | 1,709,260 50 | 2,090,116 vo 
Selangor - - - 3 7 826,526 91 683,876 75 885,931 87 | 1,055,878 46 | 1,894,181 00 
Sungei Ujong —- “= a . 118,804 05 122,987 00 181,714 00 162,482 57 840,754 77 
Negri Sembilan - é p 3 = = 48,445 14 81,798 46 112,618 48 
Pahang - - - - - _ _ _ _ 142,620 88 

o 64120. Wt. 11031. A 2 
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3. The whole of these states have been assisted on first starting under British 
protection by loans from the Colony bearing interest at 5 per cent. Perak and 
Selangor have paid off these loans, and the statement of progress of revenue (see 
para. 6 below) gives every reason to expect that the other state will be free from 
debt in a few years and be in a position to borrow money on favourable terms for 
remunerative public works. 

The following statements show the financial position of these States on 31st 
December 1889 :— 


Assets and Liabilities on 31st December 1889, 


—_— Assets. Liabilities, | Excess. 
$ c. $ c $ ce. 
Perak - - - - - 2,178,581 27 359,589 73 1,818,991 54¢ 
Selangor : - - - 934,542 57 165,612 96 768,929 61* 
Sungei Ujong - - - - 25,771 69 211,177 89 185,405 70t 
Negri Sembilan - - - 10,489 84 190,069 22 179,579 88f 
Pahang : - - - 25,843 35 159,039 38 133,196 O3t 


* Excess of assets over liabilities. 
t Excess of liabilities over assets. 


Public Debt due to the Oolony of the Straits Settlements, 31st December 1889. 


$ Cc. 
Perak - - - - Nil. 
Selangor - : - - Nil. 
Sungei Ujong - - - 199,000 00 
Negri Sembilan - - - 172,282 95 
Pahang - - - - 153,157 25 


4. The returns of trade show a falling off in the States of Perak and Selangor. 
In Selangor this is accounted for by a falling off in the imports of specie to the 
extent of $2,835,713. Apart from this item there is an increase in imports as well 
as exports. In Perak the decrease is accounted for by a falling off in specie imports 
to the extent of $850,000; and by a reduction in the official price taken for exports 
of tin, which resulted in the value being taken at $850,000 less than in 1888, although 
there was an increase of 16,812 pikuls in the quantity of tin exported. 


Trade. 
1888. 1889. 
— 
Imports. | Exports. | Total. Imports, | Exports. ; Total. 

$ c. $ e. $ c. $ c. $ c. $ c. 
Perak - - - 7,998,364 06 | 11,799,653 23 | 19,798,017 29 7,048,045 78 | 10,812,673 00 | 17,860,718 78 
Selangor - - - 8,207,105 67 6,779,857 66 | 14,986,463 33 7,029,409 61 7,764,007 15 | 14,793,416 76 
Sungei Ujong - - 1,121,923 14 1,205,100 46 2,327,028 60 1,576,004 00 1,144,009 00 | 2,720,018 00 
Negri Sembilan - - _ _ _ 285,738 00 891,118 00 676,856 00 
Pahang - - - No returns. 


5. As far as statistics go, the following statement shows the progress of the mining 
in these States :— 
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Min1Na. 


Total Exports of Metallic Tin and Tin Ore. 


ene | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888, | 1889, 

Pikuls. Pikuls. Pikuls. Pikuls. Pikuls. 
Perak - - - - - *162,618 *184,640 *217,945 . *218,838 *235,651 
Selangor - : m : = *82,901 *99,073 *131,892 *135,735 *182,236 
ee 2 = = 17,729 + $17,489 17,877 
Sungei Ujong = - te,so6 4215 7,177 
Negri Sembilan - - - - _ ~ *408 *640 °945 

Pahang - - - - - No returns. 


Nore.—A pikul =1333 Ibs. Avoidupois or 64 Ibs. less than 1} cwt. 
* Metallic tin and tin ore not distinguished. 
+ Metallic tin. 
Tt Tin ore. 

These results have been obtained almost entirely from alluvial deposits, but attention 
is being turned, especially in Perak, to lode mining. A rich lode of galena has been 
found near Taiping in Perak, and a lease has been granted to work it. 

The figures given above show steady progress in the quantities of tin exported 
from Selangor, and the duty paid to the State amounted in 1887 to $453,601, in 1888 
to $530,788, and in 1889 to $747,634. The remarks of the Resident of Selangor on 
mining prospects are deserving of attention ; he says :— 

“Tt is time that extravagant notions of the richness of metalliferous deposits in the 

- Malay Peninsula were dispelled. Experience has shown that Chinese, working in their 
own methods and with their own countrymen, can make handsome fortunes by tin- 
mining. But their system as regards the cost of management is eminently economical. 
A Chinese mine-owner, hearing of the monthly sum paid to the European staff of a 
mining company, said to me, ‘I could put on 400 additional coolies for that amount.’ 
There is little doubt that a Chinese manager on $25 a month will get better work out 
of his men than an English overseer on ten times that sum. Weighted by heavy 
payments to promoters, &c., and by the cost of European staff, the foreign company 
starts in tin-mining, in competition with the Chinese, at an enormous disadvantage, 
and there is little ground for surprise that company after company struggles and 
fails. 

“T see no reason why small parties of steady and practical English or Australian 
miners, working for themselves, and with their own hands, should not do well. They 
must, of course, have a small amount of capital to start with. With reasonable success 
and with experience gained by some years’ work they could gradually enlarge their 
operations, and perhaps employ Chinese coolies. But in the present stage of explora- 
tion in the Malay Peninsula there is no proof of the existence of any mines which 
can be worked so as to return a profit on a very large capital under a highly paid 
European staff.” 

In Sungei Ujong the export of smelted tin amounted to 17,377 pikuls in 1889; being 
less by 112 pikuls than the export of 1888, but the export of tin ore amounted to 7,177 
pikuls, being 2,962 pikuls more than in 1888; the increase under the head of tin ore is 

“satisfactory evidence of the advantage to the poorer class of miners of smelting works 
under European management, which will always take the ore from them at the market 

rice. 
; In the Negri Sembilan the increase in the tin production over 1888 is nearly 60 per 
cent. 

As regards gold, the Resident says :— 

“The gold country of the State is distinctly defined. It covers a broad area running 
from Mount Ophir and Chendras, north, to the Serting and Pasoh. The workings 
have been principally in Gemencheh and in the neighbourhood of Pasoh. Gold is 
always worked on a small scale in Gemencheh, though only the alluvial. The principal 
auriferous streams in Gemencheh are Chendras, Tahong, Gedoh, Rakan, Kijai, Che 
Mangko, and Paret Buloh. At the first four of these places reefs have been seen and 
worked. I visited Chendras during the year, where the reef is distinctly seen. It is 
curious to see the engines, stamps, and other machinery lying there since the scare 
that caused the winding up of the Chendras Company about 15 years ago. The Datoh 
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of Johol gave orders that nothing was to be stolen or removed, and the natives have 
certainly implicitly obeyed his command. I doubt whether the machinery is worth 
anything at present.” 

In Pahang mining has as yet got hardly beyond the “ prospecting ” stage. Nearly 
the whole mining area of the State is provisionally included in one or other of the 
numerous concessions granted by the Sultan before the State was placed under British 
protection, and until these concessions are developed the progress of Pahang will be at 
a standstill, and one of the most difficult problems dealt with in the past year has been 
the equitable control of these concessions. Mining regulations have been framed with 
a view of concentrating the efforts of the various companies on the more valuable 
portions of their concessions, and “ it has been the object of the Government from the 
“ first, after allowing reasonable periods for prospecting, varying from three to five 
“ years, to insist that the land retained by each company should be either effectively 
“ worked for mining purposes, or, on due cause being shown, be registered as ‘ exempt 
“ from work’ pending further prospecting. The necessity for passing regulations to 
** attain this object is sufficiently apparent when it is considered that several of the 
“ present holders of concessions in Pahang have not as yet commenced either pro- 
“ specting or mining work, although they strictly enforce their right to exclude all 
“ European and native miners from the areas comprised in their concessions during 
“ the whole period allowed to them for prospecting.” (See paragraph 19 of Report of 
Resident of Pahang.) 

6. Having thus briefly indicated the progress made by the protected native States, 
it may be of interest if I bring before your Lordship in one view a tabular statement 
of the progress of the revenue in each State and in the Colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments from 1876 to 1889, the total of the States and of the Colony together having 
risen from $2,200,000 in 1876, of which the States yielded about one fourth and the 
Colony three fourths, to $9,700,000 in 1889, of which the native States yielded more 
than half. é 


Revenue of the Protected Native States and of the Straits Settlements for the Years 
1876 to 1889. 


’ 

Year. Perak. Selangor. Sungei Ujong. Baik eae Pahang. Total. Peta = 

be tas Seu \ : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1876 - 273,048 198,476 94,478 - ~_ 560,997 1,659,034 
1877 - 312,872 226,858 97,707 _ _ 637,482 1,728,466 
1878 : 328,608 189,897 75,898 - _- 594,403 1,724,466 
1879 - 888,372 184,387 76,632 _- _- 649,391 1,822,651 
1880 - 582,496 215,614 83,800 _ _ 881,910 2,361,300 
1881 : 692,861 235,227 97,665 _ = 1,025,753 2,433,821 
1882 - 905,386 800,428 109,418 _- - 1,815,222 2,465,158 
1883 - 1,474,830 450,644 117,145 _ _- 2,042,119 3,049,220 
1884 - 1,582,497 494,483 121,176 _ _ 2,148,156 3,515,841 
1885 - 1,522,085 566,411 120,214 _ - 2,208,710 8,508,074 
1886 - 1,688,276 689,401 120,740 _ _ 2,498,417 8,747,501 
1887 - 1,827,477 1,158,897 141,502 19,998 - 3,142,874 8,847,653 
1888 - 2,016,240 , 1,416,795 155,951 53,468 - 8,642,449 3,858,108 . 
1889 - | | 2,776,583 1,828,428 356,806 100,898 *80,390 5,093,105 4,618,998 


* Second half of the year. 


The following statement gives the area, population, revenue, and expenditure of the 
protected native States, the Straits Settlements and Ceylon, and shows that, while the 
rotected States are outstripping the Colony in their combined revenues, the native 
pal and Straits Settlements together have overtaken the great Crown Colony of 
eylon. 
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Statement showing the Area, Population, Revenue, and Eapenditure of the Straits 
Settlements, the Protected Native States, and Ceylon, 1889. 


—_— ae eer cine Revenue. | Expenditure. 
Straits Settlements. $ A $ 
Singapore . . - 198,000 2,546,384 04 2,230,698 42 
Penang - - - - 264,000 1,724,606 52 1,177,027 53 
Malacca - - : - 111,000 343,007 96 405,309 06 
Total - : : 568,000 4,613,998 52 3,813,030 01 
Protected States. 
Perak - 3 : 194,801 2,776,583 71 2,090,116 97 
Selangor - - - - 97,106 1,828,427 67 1,394,181 00 
Sungei Ujong - : : 20,000 356,806 71 340,754 77 
Negri Sembilan - < : 34,000 100,898 71 112,618 48 
Pahang - : - - 35,000 #30,390 05 142,620 88 
“Polk i 38 te 380,907 5,098,106 85 | 4,080,292 10 
Grand Total, Straits Settlements 
and Protected States 3 948,907 9,707,105 37 7,893,322 11 
Ceylon - - - 3 2,759,738 Rs. 15,299,877 | Res. 14,960,281 
= $6,830,302 23 | =$6,678,696 87 


* Second half of the year. 


7. The following table shows the progress in railways to the end of 1889 :— 


Railways in the Protected Native States. 


Miles open. Under enn in 


Servers or yeceest |» ings of Open Lines. 


- | 8 (Port Weld to Tai- | About 3} miles exten- | Telok “aoe Increasing and equal to 


). sion to Kamunting. 22} miles. 8°36 per cent. profit on 
ais Tapa-Ipoh, 84; miles capital. y 
(probably aban- 
doned). 
Telok Anson-Ipoh, 493 
miles. 
Selanger - - | 19} (Kuala Lumpur to | Bridge over the river | Screnéah-Kuala Kubu, | Nearly up to last year’s, 
Bukit Kuda). and extension to 13 miles. and equal to 24°26 per 
» Klang, 2} miles. Kuala Lumpur-Cheras, cent. profit on capital. 
243 miles from Kuala about 18 miles. 
Lumpur to Serendah. 
Sungei Ujong - - | 64 (Port Dickson to- | 174 miles to Seramban. | Seremban-Negri Sem- 
wards Seremban).* bilan frontier, about 
13 miles, 


* Not open for regular traffic. 


and the remarks of the Residents on this subject may be briefly summarised as 
follows :— 

In Perak the receipts from the short Larut Railway were good and equalled 8:36 
per cent. on the capital expenditure. New wharves and a station were completed at 
Port Weld terminus, and an extension of nearly three miles towards Kamunting was 
carried out. 

Surveys were made for a line connecting Telok Anson and Tapa, and from thence 
north to Ipoh; it is now proposed to start northwards towards Ipoh from a point on 
the Telok Anson-Tapa trace, 52 miles from the latter place, which would reduce the 
distance between Ipoh and ‘l'elok Anson to 49} miles, and would make a better line 
for any future main railway north and south. There ‘is also a considerable saving in 
the cost of the later proposal, and the engineering difficulties are much lessened, whilst 
the main object of the line, viz., the convenience of the people of the Kinta valley will 
be better served. * 


Railways. 


8, 
In 'Selangor the line (Kuala Lumpur to Bukit Kuda) was leased to a Chinese 
syndicate for two years from March 1888. The lessees have complained of losses, 
and certain refunds have been made. The profit was, however, equal to 24:26 per 
cent. on the original capital. The extension of this line over the Klang river involved 
the building of a large bridge, which is being satisfactorily proceeded with, and 
wharf accommodation is also in contemplation. At the other end of the line an 
extension to Serandah, 24$ miles, is under construction, and a further one is contem- 
a to Kuala Kubu. There is also a proposal to connect Kuala Lumpur and 
eras. 

In Sungei Ujong the line from Port Dickson to Seremban is making good progress, 
and is expected to be ready up to the 16th mile by June 1890. An extension vid the 
Negri Sembilan to the Pahang river is also proposed. 

In the Negri Sembilan hopes are fixed on the scheme for the extension of the Sungei 
Ujong line through these States to Pahang vid Bukit Putus and Kuala Pilah. This is 
now admitted to be more for the interests of the States than a line from Kuala Pilah 
to Malacca. Mr. Lister, in his report for 1889, advocates a trunk railway running 
north and south to connect up the western side of the peninsula. 

In Pahang they are very anxious to be connected by rail with the west coast by 
means of an extension of either the Selangor or the Sungei Ujong railways, or of both, 
to some point—preferably Semantan—on the Pahang river. Negotiations are heing 
carried on with the view of the construction of a line from Kuala to Ulu Kuantan. 

8. Since the close of last year, and, indeed, since the date of the remarks above 
summarised, great progress has been made in determining the lines on which the 
railways should be pushed forward in the peninsula. When we first assumed the 
government of the Malay territories it was generally supposed that there ran down 
the centre of the peninsula an unbroken chain of mountains throughout its whole 
length, rendering it impracticable to carry railway lines across the peninsula from west 
to east, and it was commonly urged by those who assumed the physical features to be 
such as might be described as a backbone of mountains running north and south that 
the proper course was to make a railway northwards up the peninsula from Singapore 
along the western side of this alleged backbone. Now it is found that this backbone 
does not exist; that there are divers points at which, almost on a level, a line can be 
taken right across the peninsula. The difficulties in the way of a grand trunk line up 
the whole length of the peninsula can hardly be realised by its projectors. It is stated, 
in large terms, as intended ‘to join Burma and Singapore, and to give ready communi- 
cation with Western and Northern Australia. As a local line in the peninsula this 
could not pay ; as a great Imperial line it might have advantages which would justify 
an Imperial guarantee, though when a line from Constantinople to Bagdad and on to 
India is not so considered, this proposal can hardly expect to be recognised, and the 
political difficulties are great, for, starting from Burma southwards, it would soon 
touch Siamese territory, through which it would run for four degrees of latitude and 
would meet with the stoutest opposition; then it would reach Kedah, where again 
there would be grave political obstacles, and when at last it reached the Protected 
Native States, it would have to run through long stretches of uninhabited country far 
exceeding in length the inhabited portions, and in Johor alone it would have to run 
through 80 miles of untouched forest inhabited only by some 4,000 of the aboriginal 
Jakuns; and if ever made to connect Calcutta with Australia it would run not to 
Singapore but to Cape Rumenia, a point further to the eastward and nearer to Australia. 
So far as the portion through the protected States is concerned, a line running north 
and south would not be likely to pay for several generations, and with so fine a highway 
as the Straits of Malacca, ready-made and costing nothing for maintenance, no such 
line is required, or can be required, for many years to come. The Straits of Malacca 
give the main line to which all railways should, for the present, bring down their 
produce, and there are a sufficient number of ports to meet all requirements for the 
present and for the immediate future. 

9. The following statement shows the mileage open and projected up to the present 
time :— 


Railways in the Malay Peninsula completed and in progress. 


1. Port Weld to Kamunting, 113 miles. 
Open for traffic -5 2. Klang to Kuala Lumpur, 22 miles. 
3. Bandar Maharani to Parit Jawa, 84 miles. 
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: 4. Kuala Lumpur to Serendah (extension of 2), 242 miles. 
Under construction { 5. Port Dicksen to Seremban, ss miles. al 

6. Telck Anson to Tapa, 22} miles. 

7. Batu Gaja to the Dindings, 41 miles. 

8. Prai to Kulim, Selama, and Singora, 160 miles. 

Y. Perit Jawa to Batu Pahat (extension of 3), 17 miles. 

10. Serendah to Kuala Kubu (extension of 4) 13 miles. 

11. Seremban to Kuala Pilah, Lui, Triang and Sementan or 

Temerloh (extension of 5), 90 miles. 

12. Kuala Kuantan to Ulu Kuantan, 25 miles. 
and the accompanying map shows the relative position of the several States of the 
peninsula and of the railways above enumerated. Of these the most important is the 
extension of the Sungei Ujong Railway from Seremban to the centre of Pahang, a 
distance of 90 miles (No. 11), which, with the portion now nearly completed between 
Seremban and the seaport on the coast of the Straits of Malacca (No. 5), will give a 
total length of nearly 114 miles; and it will, in all probability, be extended to Kuala 
Lipis, 52 miles further north. This line will undoubtedly be of the greatest value; it 
will open up Sungei Ujong, the Negri Sembilan and Pahang, and connect them with 
the coast, and in the event of any extension northwards towards Burma or Siam, it 
will probably be by this line on the eastern side of the hills that the extension will 
be made; and it is also well placed for an extension southward to Cape Rumenia. 
The Selangor lines (Nos. 2, 4, and 10) will give that State 60 miles of railway from 
its small river port of Klang to Kuala Kubu on the borders of Pahang. The projected 
line from Prai in Province Wellesley (No. 8) is of much importance ; it is proposed to 
connect the mining district of Selama in Perak with the sea, near Penang, and if 
extended to Singora by the Siamese will take the mails from Europe for Siam, receiving 
them at Penang instead of their being sent as at present to Singapore and thence round 
Cape Rumenia up the Gulf of Siam. The line from Batu Gaja to the Dindings (No. 7) 
will give the district of Kinta and the whole of Perak its proper outlet at the magnifi- 
cent port of Lumut at the mouth of the Dindings river. The line from Telok Anson 
to Tapa (No. 6), if it is found advisable to construct it at a cost of $800,000, will 
be a purely local line, as the Dindings route gives the proper outlet for Kinta and 
Northern Perak, and it would not be wise to divert the Kinta traffic to Telok Anson, 
a river port 50 miles up the Perak river. All these lines, with two exceptions, are on 
the metre gauge, which is the standard adopted by the British Government for all 
lines over which it exercises control in the Malay Peninsula; the exceptions are the 
small line in Johor (Nos. 3 and 9) and the Kuantan line (No. 12) projected by one of 
the Pahang Companies; these two lines are on a 2 feet 6 inches gauge. 

10. Sungei Ujong and Selangor are connected with Malacca by a land telegraph line 
which joins at Malacca the cable system of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company. 
In Selangor the telegraph is carried close to the Pahang borders at Kuala Kubu. In 
Perak the total mileage of telegraph lines is 224 miles, with 75 miles of telephone 
wires. From the borders of Perak there is an extension of 26 miles through Province 
Wellesley to the Prai river, with a cable across the river and thence to Penang. It ia 
much to be desired that the land telegraph between Perak and Selangor should be 
connected so as to give a complete system of land communication with Malacca, and 
ultimately with Singapore, as a precaution against interruption in time of war by injury 
done fo the sea cables. 

11. The following table shows concisely what is being attempted in agriculture 
throughout the States :— 


Projected - - 


AGRICULTURE. 
— Land Revenue. Nature and Quality of Crops, 1889. 
1888. 1889. 
$ 8 
Perak : - - + | 85,623 | 82,108 | Sugar, good. 


Pepper, very successful. 
‘Tea, successful. 

Coffee, successful. 
‘Yobacco, promises well. 
Silk werm, promiees well. 
Paddy, good. 
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_ | Land Revenue. Nature and Quality of Crops, 1889. 
| 1888. 1889. 
Selangor - - - - | 56,103 | 43,371 | Coffee, successful. 


Pepper, fairly successful. 
Tobacco, abandoned, 
Gambier, good. 

Paddy, good. 


Sungei Ujong - - - | 21,638 | 26,396 | Coffee, pepper, cocoa, good. 


Negri Sembilan - -- | 26,616 | 27,800 | Pepper, small. 
Areca-nut, small, 
Coffee, small. 
Sago, promising. 
Tapioca, large and increasing. 
Gambier and paddy, good. 


Tt is on the extension of cultivation with a settled population that the future progress 
and permanent prosperity of these States must mainly depend. The experiments 
undertaken in Perak under the generous encouragement of the late Resident Sir Hugh 
Low, @.C.M.G., show that a large number of valuable tropical products can be grown 
satisfactorily in the Native States, and it is to be hoped that European capitalists will, 
before long, turn their attention to the field which Perak affords for tea. A successful 
beginning has been made with the mulberry and the rearing of silk worms. Pepper 
is a success, and it is hoped that more attention will now be given to gambier cultiva- 
tion, to which attention was drawn in a valuable paper in the “ Kew Bulletin,” of 
October 1889 (p. 247). Garden, or more properly orchard, cultivation, is making great 
progress in the Negri Sembilan, and the proposal of the Resident to distribute coffee 
plants, a few to each house, to make coffee a general product from Malay gardens, is 
excellent. 

12. The hospitals throughout the States are on the whole suificient and are well 
managed. The new pauper hospital near Kuala Lampur in Selangor is a model of 
what such a hospital should be. Education is making good progress, and is being 
encouraged as fast as the material progress of the country will permit. 

13. Part of the secret of the marked success which has attended the development 
of tho system under which the native States are administered, lies in the judicious 
employment of the leading natives, especially in offices in Perak, the Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang. The leading natives, who might be given to intrigue and to plotting 
against us if merely pensioned and left alone, are thus profitably occupied and made to 
feel that they form part of the Government, and are earning their share in the public 
revenues. 

14. In the year of the Queen’s jubilee domestic slavery was abolished in the Negri 
Sembilan, in which alone of the States under British protection it had continued as a 
social institution. This was the free act of the then ruler of Sri Menanti in honour of 
the jubilee. Later, when Pahang came under British protection, slavery was placed 
under regulation; this measure was carried through the State Council of Pahang by . 
the British Resident (Mr. Rodger), with much ability and tact: under the rules which 
are set out in paragraph 11 of his report all slavery will cease in less than six years = - 
and all existing slaves will be then freed. The regulation of forced labour is thus 
described in the report: ‘‘ The system of forced labour, or ‘krah’ as it is termed by 
‘“‘ Malays, under which the natives of Pahang have hitherto been liable to be called 
“on by their raja, or local headman, for unpaid labour for indefinite periods, has 
“ now been regulated by providing that no person shall be compelled to work for a 
“ period of more than one month at any one time, or more than two months in any 
“* one year. 

- Daring the continuance of such work the ryot is also entitled to claim a daily 
“ payment of 10 cents, or sufficient food, and, when called on for forced labour he 
“* can either obey in person or provide an efficient substitute, or compound his liability 
“ by a daily payment of 20 cents.” 

It is to be regretted that forced labour was not entirely abolished, or, if retained; 
was not placed under regulation so as to be employed solely for public purposes for the . 
immediate benefit of the people themselves, as in Ceylon, where the village irrigation 
works are maintained by the personal labour of the villagers contributed in proportion 
to their holdings. But, no doubt, with the early abolition of slavery to pass through 


ll 


the Council, the Resident accomplished all that was at the time practicable in regard to 
forced labour. 

15. I have endeavoured to bring before your Lordship the more important points 
dealt with in these reports, and to bring into one view the remarkable progress made 
by these States as a whole. I trust that the perusal of the detailed reports will satisfy 
your Lordship that the officers selected to fill the office of Resident have done credit 
to the English name, and with the staff of Englishmen under them have contributed 
their fair share towards the yearly increasing success of the system, initiated by Sir 
Andrew Clarke and cherished and fostered by Sir Frederick Weld, under which these 
States, though not a part of the British Empire, are made inseparable from it. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. F. DICKSON. 

To the Right Hon. the Lord Knutsford, G.C.M.G., 

Her a a i ae anal of State i the Colonies, 
C. C. Cc. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 1. 


Annuat Report by the British Resrpent of Prrax for the Year 1889. 


1. The revenue of the State for the past year amounted to $2,776,583, a sum 
$236,876 in excess of the estimates and $766,343 over the actual revenue received in 
the previous year. 

2. The increase as compared with the estimates is mainly in customs—$191,416. 
Railway receipts give $12,291, and almost every other item of revenue shows an 
increase; the only notable decrease being land revenue with $8,618, owing to another 
very bad season, the last of several in succession, in the principal agricultural district 
of the State. Comparing the actual revenue of 1889 with that of the previous year, 
the extraordinary increase is due to the re-letting of the revenue farms from Ist 
January 1889 for a new triennial period, which of itself gave an increase amounting to 
$635,850. Duty on tin accounts for another $85,873, and the balance is made up of a 
number of items, amongst which “ Interest” holds a prominent place. 

3. The expenditure for the year amounted to $2,090,116, a sum $223,634 less than 
that voted in the estimates. The year’s expenditure was $686,466 under the year’s 
revenue. 

4. The savings on the estimates and supplementary supply were chiefly on establish- 
ments ($32,280), owing to the number of vacant posts, roads ($145,340), buildings 
($56,799), and miscellaneous services ($27,736). There were certain unforeseen 
expenses, such as the Teluk Anson Railway surveys ($14,767) and the extension of the 
Taiping Railway to Kamunting ($29,913) ; while the special and unforeseen payments 
for the installation of His Highness the Sultan ($8,966), subscription to Chinese 
Famine Fund ($10,000), commutation of pension ($16,833), and smaller items amounted 
in all to $73,227. 

Compared with the expenditure of the previous year that of 1889 shows an increase 
&: $380,856 ; of which establishments absorbed $66,034, roads $145,396, and works 

54,551. 
*5. The balances on the lst January 1889 were— 


$ Cc. 
Cash in treasuries - - - - - 89,441 07 
* Bank balance = - - - - 375,696 48 
Invested - - - - - - 762,478 11 
Total - - 1,227,615 66 

On Ist January 1890 the figures were— 
Cash in treasuries -. - - - - 90,293 15 
Bank balance . - - - - 336,185 58 
Invested = - - - - - - 1,387,474 92 
Total - - 1,813,953 65 


Conclusion. 
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6. On the lst January 1889— $ c. 
The assets were - - - - - 1,471,483 52 
Liabilities  - - - - : - 308,155 84 


Excess assets - 1,163,327 68 


On the Ist January last the situation was— 
Assets - - - - - - 2,178,581 27 
Liabilities - - - - - - 359,589 73 


Excess assets - 1,818,991 54 


7. The trade returns for the year give the following result :— 


Value of imports’ - - - - - 7,048,045 78 
3 exports - - - - - 10,812,673 OO 
Total - - 17,860,718 78 

Decrease over value of trade in previous year - 1,937,298 51 


The decrease is more apparent than real, for there is reason to believe that the 
statistics of previous years were not thoroughly reliable, and, owing to the price at 
which tin (the chief export) is officially valued, the returns of 1889 show a decrease of 
$850,0G0 on this item while the actual export exceeded that of the previous year by 
16,812 picuis. There is also a decrease of $850,000 on the import of specie. 

The excess value of exports over imports is noteworthy. 

8. There were 10 meetings of the State Council during the year, and the following 
is list of the more important measures passed :— : 

Regulations for storage of petroleum in towns. 

An order concerning the alienation of nipah lands. 

Regulations for “ lampan ” and “ leris” working. 

Regulations for the protection of wild birds. 

Rules for the establishment of a savings bank. 

An order relating to the divorce of Mahomedans. 

An order relating to the non-liability of members of the reigning family to be 
sued for debt. 

An order for the detention of lunatics. 

Regulations for the special encouragement of “‘ béndang ” or wet rice fields. 

The Demarcation Ordinance of the Straits Settlements, No. VIII. of 1884, 

_ adopted as far as applicable. 

Revised regulations for the taxing and control of vehicles. 

The Straits Settlements Ordinance, No. 1 of 1°82 (Labour), adopted as far as 
practicable. 

Decided that Perak should hear and adjudicate on claims for debts contracted 
outside the State by persons within the jurisdiction of the courts. 

The law imposing the penalty of death upon persons establishing secret societies 
in Perak revoked, and other penalties substituted. 

Order concerning the unlawful possession of property. 

9. His Highness Raja Idris ibni almerhum Raja Iskander Shah, C.M.G., was 
formally installed as Sultan of Perak on the 5th April. 

Sir Hugh Low, G.C.M.G., retired from the post of British Resident on the 3lst 
May, and was succeeded by Mr. F. A. Swettenham; C.M.G., British Resident of 
Selangor. 

10. Owing to the difficulty of finding suitable candidates to fill vacancies (especially 
in the professional branches of the service) and the absence of officers on leave, the 
work of the State was carried on with difficulty and only by unduly straining the 
energies and injuring the health of Government servants. Several of the senior 
officers broke down under the effects of climate or overwork and had to leave the State. 

11. The audit office was reorganised under a new auditor, and it is satisfactory to 
bo able to report that at the close of the year the accounts of every department and 
district except two had been audited up to within three months of the 3lst December. 
The two exceptions were the Batang Padang and Upper Perak districts, and these had 

been audited to August and September respectively. 
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From the lst September Mr. Spence Moss was appointed Government Engineer for 
Railways in Perak as well as Selangor, and gave his attention to the surveys for the 
proposed Kinta Valley Railway. 

I regret to record the death of Captain C. A. Schultz, Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
an able and zealous officer, who died in October while on leave of absence to Kurope. 


12. The work of the Malay officers of Government is unequal. Some give much 
assistance, and their zeal and intelligence is of great value, while others are of very 
little use. It would, however, be unreasonable to suppose that all those persons, who 
by birth or by reason of the offices they held when first the residential system was 
instituted had a manifest claim on the country, would turn out successful officers 
under the new régime. Where vacancies occur there is an opportunity of making at 
least a modified selection, and, though the future should see a marked improvement in 
this class of Government officer, I consider the system of native headmen, even now is, 
on the whole, a success, and the object of Government should be to make the posts of 
more value and consideration, so that the best men in the country may be anxious to 
secure and retain them. Very recently, in company with the Sultan, I visited all the 
most important mukims in the Perak river, where the population, though large, is 
purely Malay and a European officer or police constable is very seldom seen, and in 
several of them the good work of the native headman was markedly evident. We 
never heard a complaint, but this is accounted for by the fact that there are few 
complaints to make and, if any cause should arise, the grievance is at once reported 
without waiting for such an opportunity as this visit afforded. 

13. The revenue collected by the land offices of the State amounted to $91,174, 
against an estimate of $90,727 ; only $82,108 of this amount can be classed as purely 
land revenue. The rental from quit-rents amounted to $53,315. 

An idea of the progress of land settlement in Perak may be gained from the following 
figures :— 


In 1881 the land revenue amounted to - - - 32,498 
», 1885 45 ys - - - 61,504 
»» 1889 9 - - §2,108 


In 1881 the Kuala Kangsa district contributed nothing, Kinta gave $317, and Krian 
$18,150. Last year Kuala Kangsa gave $10,267, Kinta $17,076, and Krian, which in 
1888 contributed $27,011, fell to $15,833. The general advancement is satisfactory, 
but the falling off in Krian is evidence of a state of affairs which requires the serious 
consideration of the Government. 

The indefatigable efforts of Mr. N. Denison (the district officer), in the early days of 
the residential system, resulted in the settlement and cultivation of a very large 
acreage of land in the Krian district, but a succession of bad seasons, the want of fresh 
water for drinking and irrigation purposes has resulted in the abandonment of a great 
deal of land which some years ago, in favourable weather, produced heavy crops of 
Tice. 

The sugar planters have in many instances bought out the Malay cultivators and, 
the price of sugar being good, are extending their operations, but unless a compre- 
hensive system of irrigation is adopted this district, the finest in the State for rice 
cultivation, will be abandoned. <A supply of drinking water for the head-quarters of 
the district has already been arranged for, and the high land to the eastward has for 
some time been under examination in the hope of devising a scheme for irrigating the 
whole district. Whatever the cost the Government should not hesitate to spend the 
money needed, more especially as once the work is satisfactorily accomplished, the 
money invested will almost certainly give a handsome return, as is the case with all 
money invested in the Malay States in public improvements. 

14. The total area of land alienated to the 3lst December last was— 


Mining land - - - - - 11,995 acres. 
Agricultural - - - - - 145,674 ,, 
Town lots - - - - - - 4,829 lots. 


During the year 6,500 acres of land were demarcated, against 2,600 acres in the 
previous year; 10,000 acres were surveyed against 8,000 acres in 1888. 

15. In all districts of the State, except Krian, the difficulty is to keep pace with 
applications for land so that even temporary titles may not be issued until the ground 
applied for has at least been demarcated. It is by no means possible to do this, for in 
the Kuala Kangsa district 2,982 lots of new land were alienated during the year, and 
in Batang Padang 1,326 acres of mining land were given out, though undemarcated. 
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The most notable features of the year are that the experiment of pepper cultivation, 
begun in 1885, with the sanction and approval of his Excellency the present Governor, 
has proved so successful that there is a general desire, not only in the Kuala Kangsa 
district but elsewhere, to take up large quantities of land for this purpose. The 
danger is rather that some who have undertaken this cultivation without much know- 
ledge should be discouraged by the time which must elapse and the trouble that must 
be taken to nurse the vines before any return can be gained. There are many 
thousands of acres in Perak admirably suited for pepper, and it is difficuit to over 
estimate the advantages of making this cultivation generally popular with our large 
Malay population. 

The success of Liberian coffee has been demonstrated by Messrs. Hill and Rathborne, 
who have done so much for agriculture in the native States. Their Kamuning 
estate, in the Kuala Kangsa district, promises to be the finest Liberian coffee estate yet 
opened. An experiment in tobacco proved that a leaf of excellent quality could be 
grown in Perak, and I trust that efforts will not be relaxed till it is also shown that 
the cultivation of this plant can be made a financial success. 

A Chinese has taken up a block of land in Larut on which he proposes to grow 
mulberry trees and rear silk-worms. The mulberry grows here like a weed and the 
experiment is one of much interest; if successful, the Malays, who are skilful weavers, 
would probably take to it as a congenial industry. 

A sample of tea grown in the Government plantations was sent to London, and very 
favourably reported upon, while the future of Arabian coffee is so far assured that I 
am told the only estate in existence in Perak (Waterloo) showed a profit on last year’s 


working, and its experienced manager (Mr. Fraser) expresses a most decided opinion in ~ 


favour of Perak as a coffee-growing country. As an independent and reliable opinion 
on a subject of much interest I quote Mr. Fraser’s words :—‘“ The cultivation of coffee 
‘“* promises well and, where land is judiciously selected and opened, it cannot fail, in 
“* my opinion, to be a success.” 

The sugar estates of Krian exported 59,763 piculs during the year, and as the price 
has improved on the very low figures of past years it may be hoped that there are fair 
prospects for cane growers. 

I am, however, specially pleased to be able to report that throughout the State 
(always excepting the Krian district) a larger area of padi (rice) has been planted this 
year than for many years past and so far the harvest promises to be an unusually 
good one. I have had special opportunities for seeing this myself and the native 
headmen are all agreed on this point. I still think it would be an immense gain if we 
could introduce into Perak a number of Chinese rice growers with thetr families, and, 
though the State does not grudge money voted to relieve the distressed agriculturalists 
in China, it might benefit them as much, and Perak more, if a large sum were devoted 
to assisting them to settle in a country less lable to flood and famine. There are, 
however, great difficulties in the way of the emigration of Chinese with their families, 
and last year these difficulties seem to have greatly increased and even, to a notice- 
able degree, interfered with the usual exodus of the Chinese male population, a 
fact perhaps not altogether surprising considering the extraordinary reluctance of some 
to let the overflow of British Indian labour find a profitable field in these States; but, 
failing the immigration of a foreign agricultural people, it is at least encouraging to 
find that the Malay rural population is giving more attention to agricultural pursuits. 

16. Piculs 235,651, or about 14,000 tons, of tin were exported during the year, an 
increase of 16,812 piculs over the export of the previous year. The price of tin 
averaged $34 93 per picul (about 92/. per ton), and the large production is extra- 
ordinary in the face of the tightness of the local money market and the remarkable 
falling off in the numbers of Chinese immigrants. The fact is that, times being hard, 
the miners worked better and for longer hours. The export of tin from the Larut 
District (by some supposed to be getting worked out) showed an increase of 1,500 
piculs. Kinta gave an increase of 19,000 piculs, and considerably exceeded the pro- 
duction of Larut, while Kuala Kangsa produced 4,000 piculs less than in 1888. 

17. Late in the year the Larut Mining Office was for the first time placed under the 
Commissioner of Lands, a very necessary reform and one that will lead to good results. 
New ground was struck in several places north of the immediate neighbourhood of 
Taiping, and the prospects are very encouraging. The extension of the road to 
Selama, and of the railway in the same direction (for both of which his Excellency’s 
special sanction was obtained) are already bearing fruit, and it is more than likely 
that the best days of tin mining in this district have not yet been seen if access by 
road and rail be given to new fields of industry. 


_¢ 
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18. The year under review has been remarkable for the attention given to lode 
mining. The Selama Tin Mining Company, undeterred by the want of success of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Tin Mining Company, from the ruins of which it has 
sprung, has subscribed a large capital to thoroughly test the value of the Selama tin 
lode, and their work isnow being prosecuted with much energy. The State is certainly 
indebted to the promoters and shareholders of this venture, and it is to be hoped that 
they will meet with the success they deserve. All those who have visited Selama and 
can speak with authority maintain the existence of a valuable lode of tin, but opinions 
differ as to the direction it takes and the best way of getting at it. 

Another association, the Shanghai Syndicate, is also prospecting for lode mining in 
the same district. 

19. Indications of a tin lode were discovered at Blanda Mabok, in the Larut district, 
late in the year, and some specimens of ore unusually rich in silver were discovered 
there. Prospecting operations are being carried on by the Melbourne Tin Mining 
Company. - 

There’ is also a very rich lode of galena at.Asam Kumbang close to the town of 
Taiping, and a lease has been granted to work it. 

20. In Kinta a company has been formed to work a tin lode at Ménglémbu. 
Specimens from this lode have been assayed with most satisfactory results, and here 
also the opinion of experts is very favourable. 

21. Another Australian company (the Sandhurst) has obtained a lease of land in 
the Batang Padang district, where it is intended to make gold the primary and tin the 
secondary object of the mining operations. 

22. At Sdlak, in the Kuala Kangsa district, some European miners are making an 
interesting experiment which has so far proved successful. It is to work the tin- 
bearing stratum underground without removing the over-burden. Such a system 
must, of course, be very economical compared with the expense of removing a large 
mass of useless soil before the ore is reached, but in a sandy soil and a country with 
such a rainfall the work may be attended with considerable danger. 

23. Of existing mines that at Sordkai, in Kinta, is still the most remarkable. After 
stripping 20 feet of over-burden the tin-bearing stratum was reached, and though the 
tin miners have gone down 80 feet through it, they have not yet come to the bottom 
of it. 

Larut, however, shows the best worked mine in Perak. It is situated at Kamunting, 
and is owned by Mr. Khu Un Kiong. He has opened a straight face of nearly half 
a mile, and is working all along it, throwing the over-burden behind on the worked- 
out land. 

24. The Government geologist (Mr. L. Wray, jun.) undertook a lengthened search 
for minerals in the neigbourhood of the Piah river in Upper Perak, where he found 
numerous traces of gold, and the magistrate of that district now writes to me that, 
having dug a pit 12 feet deep in his garden, he began washing with a wooden tray 
and found gold at every trial. 


25. In concluding this review of the mining operations of the year, I may mention 
that the Straits Trading Company, which began work in Selangor, has extended its 
operations to Perak with mutual benefit to itself and to the State. The opportunity 
afforded to the miners (especially during these times of money difficulties) of selling 
their ore for cash has been largely accepted, and the success of this company will 
probably lead to the re-opening of the Taiping Smelting Works. 


26. The strength of the police force of the State, usually known as the Ist Battalion 
Perak Sikhs, was on the 31st December last as follows :—The commandant, four senior 
officers, a medical officer, 19 European non-commissioned officers, 663 Indian non- 
commissioned officers and men (including 24 troopers, 207 Malay non-commissioned 
officers and men and 25 Chinese chargetakers and detectives. The total cost of this 
force was $224,943, and the average cost per man $233, The services exclusive of 
establishments cost $64,139. 


27.. Forty Sikhs and one Malay retired on pension during the year, and the total 
number of pensioners now is 113 Sikhs and 13 Malays, besides which six Malays 
elected to commute their pensions at ten years’ purchase. The pensions paid in 1889 
amounted to $1,833 against $1,388 in the previous year. 146 Sikhs and 58 Malays 
were enlisted during the year. The health, discipline, and conduct of the force was 
good, but the numbers were insufficient for the duties to be performed, and conse- 
quently the men were overworked. One European inspector died from the effects of 
hard work and exposure. 
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28. The force is armed with Snider rifles and 50 per cent. of them are reported as 
unserviceable. It is intended to gradually re-arm the force with Martini-Henry rifles, 
and 100 stand will be purchased this year. It will cost $26,000 to effect a compicic 
re-armament and give a small reserve. The usual musketry practice was gone through 
as well as that with the 7-pounder M.L.R. guns, and the results were satisfactory. 
Out of 25 Sikhs who offered themselves for examination in Malay, two were passe.l. 

29. The fire brigade was maintained in a state of efficiency, and fortunately had no 


’ gerious fire to contend with. 


As regards crime, 16,867 cases were reported to the police, and of these, excluding 
criminal breaches of contract (i.e., absconding coolies), the per-centage of discovered 
cases was 73°85, which may be considered satisfactory. here is a great deal of 
serious crime in this State, and I regret to say that it seems very difficult to keep it 
down or to effect the capture of a fair proportion of the criminals. For instance, 
there were— 


17 cases of murder - ra with 10 discoveries. 


44, gangrobbery_~ - - - with 9 o 
100 ~,, ~—sdhighway robbery - - with 17 . 
394 ,, housebreaking - - - with 79 * 


On the other hand, in many classes of less serious offences all, or nearly all, were 
discovered, and it is certainly matter for congratulation that riots and attempts to 
form secret societies were conspicuous by their absence. The absence of crime on 
the coast, where formerly the police had endless trouble, is certainly as remarkable as 
it is creditable to the force. 

31. The duty of registering and licensing vehicles is undertaken by the police, and 
it is satisfactory to find that the numbers registered show a fair increase over the 
figures of the previous year. 

32. In June a detachment of the force paraded before Major-General Sir Charles 
Warren, G.C.M.G., who also visited the barracks, hospital, armoury, &c. 

33. Lieutenant C. Stewart, of the South Lancashire Regiment, and Lieutenaat H. 
Talbot, of the King’s Own, joined the force as Assistant Commissioners during the 

ear. On the recommendation of his Excellency the Governor and the Right Hon. the 

ecretary of State for the Colonies, Her Majesty was pleased to confer on the Com- 
mandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Walker (late 28th Regiment), the local rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel for his services in forming the Perak regiment and bringing it to its present 
state of efficiency. 

34, There are three prisong in the State, viz., at Taiping (for Larut), Batu Gajah 
(for Kinta), and Teluk Anson (for Lower Perak). At Kuala Kangsa, Parit Buntar (for 
Krian), and Tapah (for Batang Padang), there are lock-ups, which also serve the 
purposes of local gaols. 

The prisoners under confinement ou Ist January 1889 num- 


bered - - - - - - - 547 
Admitted during the year - - - - - 3,687 
Total - - - 4,234 

Discharged during 1889 - - : - - 3,117 
Died in prison - - - - - - 47 
Executed = - - - - “ < 7 
Escaped - - - - - - - 16 
Transferred - - - - - - - 424 
Detained for safe custody - - - - - 53 
Remaining on 3lst December - - - - 570 
Total - - - 4,234 


Twenty-eight male lunatics were transferred from the Taiping Gaol (where they had 
been kept for safe custody) to a new lunatic ward at the Yeng Wah Hospital. 

35. Ore escaped convict, an Indian named Santu, originally condemned to death for 
murder, but whose sentence had been commuted to imprisonment for life, was arrested 
in India, rendered to the Perak Government, and is now again in the Taiping Gaol. 
While travelling in India he attacked the Perak gaoler to whom he had been delivered, 
and wounded him, but fortunately not seriously. 

Another prisoner, a Chinese, condemned to death for murder, barricaded the door 
of his cell with bed-boards on the morning of his execution; the door had to be forced, 
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and when admittance was gained the prisoner stabbed three warders with a sharpened 
stick before he was overpowered. 

36. The health of the prisoners in Taiping was only moderate, and their conduct 
fair. There were few serious offences inside the prison. 

The European staff of the prison gave satisfaction, but the native warders need 
constant supervision. 

37. At Taiping a new block of cells and a new administration block were begun 
rather late in the year, and should shortly be ready for occupation. They are greatly 
needed, and the prison accommodation cannot be considered satisfactory till the last 
of the old association wards has disappeared. Another block of separate cells, a new 
hospital, and new female ward are provided for in the current year. 

The work of the prisoners everywhere has been good, and what can be disposed of 
—broken stone, rattan work, &c.—has produced a fair profit, while the convicts thus 
employed learn industries. that will enable them to procure an honest livelihood on 
regaining their liberty. 

38. The usual returns of court work performed will be found in the Appendix* and 
call for no special remark. ‘Che officers, who, in addition to a multitude of other 
duties, are expected to sit as district magistrates, have in many cases neither the legal 
knowledge nor practical experience for dealing with many of the very important 
criminal and civil cases which come before them, whiie the trial of capital and other 
of the most serious offences falls upon the Resident and Secretary to Government, often 
necessitating journeys to distant places and the neglect of other work, which of course 
accumulates, and has to be dealt with on return. The need for assistance will, it is 
hoped, be practically met by the appointment of a chief magistrate, for whom provision 
has been made and whose presence is urgently needed, but it is by no means easy to 
find an officer with the necessary qualifications for the post. The circumstances of the 
place are peculiar, and a knowledge of English law is not by any means the only 
necessity. The peculiarities of Chinese mining customs, especially as regards accounts, 
Mahomedan law, the Malay character and language, and a general knowledge of the 
races using the courts and forming the police force, are essential for a satisfactory 
discharge of magisterial duties in Perak. 

39. During the year under review the State expended $254,108 on works and 
buildings, and $378,193 on roads and bridges. A very much larger sum was voted 
for both purposes, but from want of officers to supervise it no more work could be 
undertaken. 

_ 40. A new block of separate cells and a new administration block for the Larut 
Prison were begun in the second half, and almost completed by the end, of the year. 
A new residence for the Secretary to Government was also begun and practically 
completed within the year. In other parts of the State the works constructed have 
been of the usual class—Government offices, hospital buildings, police stations, schools 
and quarters for officers—none of such importance as to deserve special mention. 

41. One hundred and twenty miles of cart-road and 254 miles of bridle-road were 
maintained, while 41 miles of new cart-road and 13 miles of bridle-road were con- 
structed, and 11 miles of bridle-road converted into cart-road. Over 24 miles of 
unmetalled cart-road were metalled, and a large number of bridges constructed and 
maintained. It is matter of public remark that the cart-roads throughout the State, 
most of them maintained by contract, are in excellent order. 

42. By the close of the year the construction and metalling of the Kuala Kangsa- 
Tpoh road (32 miles) was completed and opened for traffic, and when the pontoon 
bridge at Enggor (for which provision has been made) is ready there will be a stretch 
of 66 miles of metalled cart-road completed. At the present time there are cart and 
bridle roads from Selama to Tanjong Malin, «.e., right through the State, a distance 
of 175 miles; and by the end of next year there should be a metalled cart-road over 
128 miles of this distance, namely, from Selama to Kuala Lépis, in the Batang Padang 
district, and possibly also from Taiping, vid Kamunting, to Parit Buntar, on the Krian 
river, a distance of 32 miles. The work on all these roads is being pushed on with the 
greatest despatch, and the time of completion depends chiefly on the energy and 
resources of the contractors. It is satisfactory to be able to report that the rich Kinta 
district is now connected with Larut and the railway by a cart-road, and that the 
utmost efforts are being used to drive that road right through the district into Batang 
Padang, where already there is a short section of cart-road connecting Tapah, the 
head-quarters of the district, with Chendariang, a mining centre, and another short 


* Not printed. 
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section of eight miles, also starting at Tapah, and running in the direction of the 
Pahang frontier. 

43. The staff of the Public Works Department is naturally greatly exposed to the 
weather, and as a result the State Engineer and two of his senior subordinates were 
seriously ill at the same time. They are now at work again, and as three assistant 
engineers were added to the strength of the department during the year, I see no reason 
why the large sums voted for works and roads in the current year should not be 
expended under adequate supervision. ; 

44. Of the survey officers, the chief surveyor and one assistant surveyor were absent 
for the whole year, and it-is therefore not surprising that no great progress was made 
with the trigonometrical survey of the State. Seven new stations were erected, and on 
the tops of three important mountains huts were erected for the use of surveyors. 
Forty-five miles of road survey and 83 miles of river survey were done during the year, 
plotted, checked, reduced, and placed on the one mile and four miles to the inch maps 
of the State. Tracks to the summits of Gunong Sayong and Gunong Bubu (the latter 
20 miles in length) were cut, and all existing trigonometrical stations maintained. 

45. One assistant surveyor was detached from his regular work and employed on 
what may be termed preliminary trigonometrical survey work in the Kinta district; 
fixing points, erecting stations, and taking observations to connect existing work with 
points in the Kinta Valley to assist in the selection and laying down of proposed lines 
of railway. The work is now being plotted, will be completed next month, and will 
probably prove very useful. 

46. The work of the Survey Department was greatly hampered by the want of 
proper office accommodation, as well as by the absence of almost half its effective staff. 
The Government has taken steps to afford relief in both directions, for two assistant 
surveyors arrived from England in December, and provision has been made this year 
for the building of a suitable survey office. The work already done by the department 
is very creditable and may be relied upon, and this year I hope the work in the Larut 
and Krian districts may be extended to Kinta. In December I had the pleasure of 
handing to his Excellency a map on the scale of one mile to the inch, which shows 
how far the survey work has got. 

47. The estimated receipts of the Larut railway were exceeded by $12,670, a satis- 
factory result, in view of the fact that some of the rates were considerably reduced from 
the lst January 1889, and the year, as regards trade, has not been a particularly pro- 
sperous one. The total receipts amounted to $82,670 against $45,558 cost of working 
expenses, which left a profit of $37,112, equivalent to 8°36 per cent. on capital invested. 

The train mileage for the year was 30,888 miles; the passenger traffic showed a 
fair increase on the returns of 1888, but, owing to the reduction of rates, there was 
a decrease on goods although the line actually carried 11,466 bags of rice, 5,652 
slabs of tin, 36,277 packages and 336 trucks of sundries more than in the previous year. 

The rolling stock was added to, the permanent way and railway buildings maintained 
in good order, the Taiping goods yard re-metalled, and a large amount of work done in 
the workshops. 

48. The new wharves, station, cargo sheds, offices and station buildings at Port Weld 
were completed during the year at a total cost of 848,000, of which $25,500 was 
expended in 1889. These works have vastly improved the port and are a great conve- 
nience to the public and steamers calling at Port Weld. Over half a mile of sidings 
were laid down at Taiping and Port Weld. 

49. It is a somewhat curious fact that 900 tons of bricks were imported into Larut 
during the year by the railway, and that these bricks are inferior in quality to those 
made locally. 

50. During the year two persons were injured (not seriously) by jumping from the 
train, while a guard fell from a waggon while shunting and died from the injuries 
received. 

51. On the 14th September the immediate extension of the existing line from Taiping 
to Kamunting (nearly four miles) was recommended to the Governor. His Excel- 
lency’s sanction was received on the 23rd September, and work was begun on the 30th 
September. Such good progress was made that by the end of the year nearly three 
miles of earthwork, with bridges and culverts and a number of buildings, had been 
completed. At the time of writing all but a quarter of a mile of earthwork and one 
culvert has been completed ; the plate-laying and metalling have begun and half a mile 
of permanent way has been laid, while Mr. Hanson, the engineer, to whose energy this 
rapid progress is due, confidently anticipates that the line, buildings, and stations will 
be completed and ready for traffic by the Ist of May. 
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52. Surveys were commenced and completed for a line of railway between Teluk 
Anson and Tapah, the total length being 30} miles, but on further examination it was 
considered desirable to survey a more direct route between the two points. A pre- 
liminary trace of the direct route gives a total distance of 22} miles, with almcst level 
gradients and very easy curves, conditions which were not obtained on the original and 
longer survey vid Changkat Jong. 

Further extensions of the survey were carried in the direction of Ipoh, the most 
northerly, and probably most important, station in Kinta. Up to date a preliminary 
trace has been cut through from Tapah to Ipoh, distance 34% miles, aad: a section 
taken over it. The results are satisfactory, though the gradients are necessarily undu- 
lating, owing to the line of trace being at right angles to the secondary watersheds of 
the Kinta valley. 

53. It is now proposed to start from a point 16} miles from Teluk Anson, on the 
direct trace from that place to Tapah, and to run a line nearly north to meet the Ipoh 
trace beyond Chanderiany ; this latter point of junction would then be 23 miles from 
Teluk Anson instead of 39} by the Changkat Jong trace, or 30} vid the direct trace 
through Tapah. 

From the junction, on the Tapah direct trace, to Tapah itself would be 53 miles. 

From Teluk Anson to Ipoh by the suggested route would then be 49} miles, as against 
56 by the Tapah direct, and 64 by the Changkat Jong route.. 

The point selected for the junction with the Tapah branch would give a very direct 
route for any main line coming in from the southward from Kampong Krusi or 
Kampong Kelantan, from either of which it is separated by about nine miles of easy 
country. 

54. ta suggesting an alteration from the original line of trace, the matters con- 
sidered were not so much the reduction of railway mileage and saving of expenditure 
(which, however, would be considerable) as the fact that the gradients and curves in 
the original line of trace were unsatisfactory, and likely to prove a serious hindrance 
and expense in the working of the line, while the original object with which it is 
believed this route was chosen—namely, to get into and serve the mining fields of the 
valleys of both the Bidor and Batang Padang rivers—could not, owing to the engineer- 
ing difficulties, be secured without prohibitive expense. 

55. The first and main object of this Kinta Valley line is, however, to give the 
miners and traders of the Kinta district a better means of transport than they possess 
in the difficult and dangerous Kinta river and the route now recommended will serve 
their interests better than the longer and more circuitous trace; while, looking forward 
to an ultimate junction with the Selangor Railway, both that portion which will here- 
after be main line and that which will form the branch to Teluk Anson will be more 
satisfactory from a railway manager’s point of view than could have been the case had 
the original trace been adhered to. 

56.. The Perak State Surgeon reports that health was generally good during 1889. 
There were a few sporadic cases of cholera, and a rather severe outbreak of small-pox 
in the Lower Perak district. The number of patients treated in all the hospitals 
amounted to 13,432, and the death-rate was 16:4 per cent. These figures show that 
in 1889 fewer patients were treated, with a slightly increased number of deaths, while 
the 1889 death-rate was 1 per cent. higher than in 1888. The highest district death- 
rate was Larut, with 18°9 per cent., and the lowest Lower Perak, with 8-2 per cent. ; 
in the former the rate shows an increase and in the latter a considerable decrease. 


57. Europeans are said not to have suffered so much as in previous years, but there 
is no denying the fact that the climate is against those whose work takes them out of 
doors in all kinds of. weather and some particular spots seem, for a time at least, to 
breed serious fevers. 


58. The sanitation of the various townships in the State is being improved, every- 
where as to drainage and, where possible, in water supply, and the result, as might be 
expected, is better health. This is specially the case in Larut where, owing to better 
sanitation, the insidious beri-beri, which some years ago filled the hospitals and headed 
the list of fatal diseases, is no longer the dread scourge of Chinese miners and occupies 
a position’ of comparatively minor importance. In the Kinta, Batang Padang, and 
Selama districts, where the number of unacclimatised immigrants is larger, and it has 
not yet been possible to insist upon thorough sanitation in the very scattered mines and 
coolie houses, beri-beri is still at the head of the list of fatal disorders. 


59. Vaccination made good progress during the year, 1,176 subjects having been 
operated upon. 
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Perak, 60. It is satisfactory to be able to report that no case of cattle disease was reported. 


7. 61. The health of the prisoners in the State prisons was uniformly satisfactory, 
though the death-rate in Larut Gaol is higher than usual owing to the deaths of pri- 
soners received from out-stations who were beyond medical relief when committed to 
prison. 


62. The number of patients treated at the Yeng Wah Hospital, Taiping, the principal 
hospital in the State, shows a reduction on the number of the previous year, and it is 
believed that the existing wards for ordinary patients will suffice for our present needs 
without further additions. 

During the year an important change was made in the removal of all lunatics from 
the Taiping Prison to a ward at the Yeng Wah Hospital and the following remarks of 
the senior district surgeon on the results of this removal and the treatment now adopted 
are of considerable interest. Dr. Wright says:—‘‘In the gaol hospital, for various 
‘“‘ reasons, those lunatics who were violent or restless had to be kept much under 
“ yestraint. They were besides subject to the bad effects of overcrowding and being 
“ confined with convicts suffering from bowel complaints, &c. 

“ At first, after transfer to Yeng Wah, till the attendants were trained and the 
“* patients themselves brought under discipline, a certain amount of mechanical 
‘‘ restraint had to be adopted to prevent the lunatics injuring themselves or others. 
‘* Gradually, however, all restraint was entirely abandoned with marked benefit ; even 
** the use of solitary cells has been discontinued to a great extent. The patients are 
‘“* now given a great amount of freedom and those who are inclined to be violent to 
‘‘ themselves or others, instead of being confined, are placed specially under the care 
‘“* of one or more attendants and permitted during the day to go about freely in the 
“ compound. 

“It must be specially stated that the lunatics were not made to work merely to have 

‘“‘ certain works done or as a means of deriving money. Work was introduced and 
“ steadily carried out as a very important part of the treatment of the insane. The 
“ results obtained were highly satisfactory, and aided in many cases in bringing about 
“ recovery or improving the mental condition. 
“A total of 82 cases were admitted, 12 of these were discharged after being kept 
“* under observations as being not insane. Seventeen of the lunatics were discharged 
“‘ after recovery; only one of these had a relapse, and was returned to ward. One 
“ convalescent patient absconded, and was subsequently seen at Teluk Anson working 
“as a boatman. There were 19 deaths. This large number of deaths may be 
* explained by the fact that many of the lunatics on admission were debilitated and 
“ the subjects of chronic disease.” 


63. The returns show that 96 cases of leprosy were treated in the State, with 28 
deaths, and it is estimated that the State contains about 300 lepers, almost all of them 
. Chinese immigrants. The medical officers would like to see every leper compulsorily 
retained in an isolated hospital and it cannot be doubted that, if we had the accom- 
modation and the State was prepared to go to the necessary expenditure, this would 
be the right course to pursue. The question is under consideration, and in the mean- 
while it seems absolutely necessary that we should, as far as possible, prevent the entry 
of any new lepers into the State. 


64. One fatal case of hydrophobia, the first in Perak, was reported from Kinta in 
December, and stringent measures have been adopted to prevent the spread of rabies 
in the State. 


65. I personally visited every hospital in the State during the year, and am glad to’ 
report that these mstitutions are, without exception, satisfactorily maintained and 
served. The site of the Parit Buntar (Krian) Hospital is very low and the buildings 
want renewing, so it has been decided to put up this year an entirely new establishment 
on a better site. 

The health of our Indian immigrants was generally good, the per-centage of deaths 
being 4°12. On the Government plantations and Larut-Krian road works there were 
no deaths, while the death-rate on the Gula Estate was only 2°52. At Kamuning this 
rate reached 14°81 and at Waterloo 9°34. The hospital figures are really misleading, 
for the death-rate is calculated on the numbers sent there. If only a small number of 
serious cases are sent to hospital afew deaths make a high per-centage, while the 
death-rate can be reduced by sending a number of patients with very slight complaints. 
It is certainly somewhat remarkable that at the hospital where most of the Tamil 
immigrant cases are treated the death-rate amongst the statute estate coolies was 9: 27, 
while the rate amongst free Tamils who voluntarily sought admission was 22°53. 
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66. The highest temperature registered in the shade was 97°, at Kuala Kangsa, on 
April 9th, the lowest 64°, at Taiping, on December 23rd. 

The greatest rainfall for the year was 155 69 inches, at Taiping, and the least 64-39 
inches at Kuala Kangsa; so the highest temperature went with the least rainfall and 
the lowest with the greatest. 

The greatest rainfall in any one month was at Tapah, in September, with 23-68 
inches, and the greatest in any one day at Taiping, with 5-17 inches, on the 20th July. 

67. I regret that I should again be compelled to give an unsatisfactory report on the 
progress of education. In Perak there were last year 19 schools, with an enrolment 
of 626 scholars, against 14 schools in 1888 with an enrolment of 519 scholars. That 
looks encouraging, and is so as far as it goes, but the officer who has fulfilled the duties 
of inspector of schools reports generally that in our eight English and 11 vernacular 
schools the attendance was bad, the teaching indifferent, and the results very moderate. 
I say generally, because there are two notable exceptions in the case of the Taiping 
Central and Selama Malay School. At the Taiping School there are 90 boys, who 
obtained 92 per cent. of passes in the six standards, while the Selama School, with 59 
eve on the register, maintains its reputation as the best vernacular school in the 

tate. 

68. Perak is still without an officer whose sole duty it is to foster the cause of 
education, to find out the defects of such system as we have, to overcome the prejudices 
of parents, encourage teachers and scholars, and generally to make his special charge 
all those educational questions which now devolve on no one in particular, though 
district officers and native headmen are supposed to give them such attention as is 
possible. The reports of the officer who has from other duties given such time as he 
could afford to school inspections abundantly show that much remains to be done if 
better results are desired, and, as the education of the rising generation of Malays, 
Chinese, and Tamils is distinctly the serious duty of Government, I trust it will be 
possible this year to at least begin to put educational matters on a more satisfactory 
footing. The teachers we have are not always popular, nor always very efficient; 
parents are in most cases indifferent, and scholars find the constraint and routine of 
echool very irksome, and the consequence is that the attendance of pupils is so casual 
that it is impossible for them to make any fair progress. ‘To meet this difficulty it 
is proposed to adopt the plan followed in the Straits Settlements, and, before admitting 
pupils, ask parents to sign an agreement that their children shall attend school on 150 
days in each year for a term of three years. 

The assistance of a native visiting teacher for vernacular schools and the more 
frequent visits of an inspector who has time at his disposal, and no other work to do, 
will, I cannot doubt, make an immediate improvement. 

Funds have been provided to build a number of new schools in the current year and 
it is very necessary that these should be started under favourable auspices and the care 
of popular and efficient teachers. These are further reasons for the early appointment 
of an officer whose whole time will be given to the cause of education. 
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69. An extension of 26 miles through Province Wellesley to the Prai river, with Poste and 


a cable across the river and from thence to Penang, was added to the Perak system 
- the end of the year and gives direct telegraphic communication from Taiping to 
enang. 

Ten miles of an additional line between Taiping and Kuala Kangsa was completed, 
and the work is proceeding. The total mileage of Perak telegraph lines is now 224 
miles, with 75 miles of telephone. There are 11 post and telegraph and 13 telephone 
stations. 

The business done by the department shows a large increase in all directions, and 
the greatest difficulty is found in securing trained and trustworthy subordinates. 
Covers 375,798 passed through the various offices during the year against 278,762 in 
the previous year. The telegrams numbered 78,269 against 75,857 in 1888. The 
total revenue collected amounted to $10,993, an increase of $1,741 over the collections 
of 1888, whilst the money order business showed a large increase. 


70. A rough census makes the population of the State 194,801, classed as follows :— 
Europeans and Hurasians - - - - - 460 
Malays’ - - - - - - - 85,103 
Chinese - - - - - - - 98,304 
Others - - - - - - - 10,934 


It will be observed that in a State which is, in many respects, more purely Malay 
than any other in the Peninsula the Chinese now outnumber the Malays. 
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A return of births and deaths reported to the police is attached,* and includes the 
deaths in hospital. The births numbered 2,511 and the deaths 6,323. The Malay 
births number 2,166 against 1,791 deaths. The Chinese births are 223 against 3,949 
deaths, while the Tamil births amount to 100 against 548 deaths. 

71. The year under review shows a remarkable falling off in the number of im- 
migrants (better described as arrivals) compared with the figures of 1888. They 
numbered only 59,080, against 81,690 in the previous year, while the departures were 
49,763, leaving a net increase in the population of 9,317 souls. This falling off is 
almost entirely at Lower Perak (the port of Kinta), where the figures are— 

1888, arrivals - - - - - - 34,239 
1889 s - - - - - - 12,787 

The returns of arrivals and departures are misleading in that they include every 
journey of every individual to and from the State; but the excess arrivals over de- 
partures ought to give the net increase to the population irrespective of births and 
deaths in the State. From an examination of the returns I am, however, inclined to 
believe that the figures are only approximately correct, and it is probable that the 
number of departures ought to be considerably higher. 

The number of Indian immigrants who arrived in the State was 782, an increase of 
104 over the returns of the preceding year. 

72. The Government Geologist and Curator of the Perak Museum did a large amount 
of valuable work in the year, and the institution under his control, which has been 
brought to its present state by his zeal and ability, is a store-house of interesting and 
valuable information. 

Fifty-four mammals and 84 birds were added to the collection, while a large addition 
was made to the stuffed fish. Five hundred plants were collected, dried, and forwarded 
to Calcutta for use in the preparation of the work on the Malay flora. Five new plants, 
from specimens contributed by the museum, were described and illustrated in Hooker’s 
“Tcones Plantarum.” Many additions were made to the ethnological collection and 
the local and general collections of minerals were greatly increased. 

The present accommodation of the museum is now filled with specimens, and many 
are waiting for space in which to display them. 

The curator spent three months in an examination of the Piah River, in Upper 
Perak, and found gold in many places, but not in large quantities. It is intended to 
prosecute these researches, and also to purchase a diamond drill for testing rocks for 
tin and other minerals. 

73. The State’s financial position must be considered eminently satisfactory. The 
year’s transactions left a surplus of $686,466; the assets exceed the liabilities by 
$1,818,991, and the revenue of the year 1889 exceeded that of 1888 by $766,343, the 
largest increase over the receipts of an immediately preceding year ever made in a 
Native State or in the Colony. This increase has, however, been gained to some 
extent at the expense of those who in the end of 1888 bid for and obtained the revenue 
monopolies for the triennial period 1889-91. There is now no doubt that in the case 
of every important monopoly the farms have been let for more than they are worth, 
and the difficulties of the holders have been greatly aggravated by three principal 


- causes, viz., the scarcity of money and unusual difficulty of raising loans from the local 


banks ; an extraordinary falling off in the number of Chinese immigrants, attributed 
to the action of the Chinese authorities; and, thirdly, to the fact that the holders of 
Perak Revenue Farms are, for the most part, interested in similar monopolies elsewhere 
on which they are also losing money. 

The Government has done and is doing everything in its power to help the farmers 
by deferring payment of part of their rents, by advancing money for the encourage- 
ment of local enterprises, and by spending large sums on roads, railways, and other 
works, with the double purpose of improving communications and giving work to a 
large labour force. The situation is, however, a serious one, and it is impossible to 
say whether this assistance will enable all the farmers to perform their contracts, but 
the absolute failure of any of them is a possibility which the Government cannot view 
without concern. The immediate cause of the scarcity of money may be variously 
explained, but it seems evident that the very rapid progress of the Malay States in the 
last 15 years has been accomplished with Straits money, and the sources of supply are 
now nearly exhausted. The field of enterprise has been widely extended, and most of 
the available capital is invested in securities which, for the moment, are not considered 
safe enough to cover anything but small cash advances. The sudden alarm and 
stoppage of supplies involves in difficulty one native after another, and the result is 
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easily conceivable. The complaints of those who find themselves in this trying 
position, solvent to all intents and purposes, in the possession of property the value of 
which they recognise but which, from its nature and situation, is not considered by the 
banks a safe security, are widespread, and it is probable that enterprise will be checked 
and operations curtailed until some other sources of supply can be found or outside 
capital comes to relieve the present strain. 

74. In spite of the tightness in the money market, and perhaps in a measure because 
of it, the production of tin last year was very large indeed. Some of the principal 
miners say they intend to reduce their labour staff and wait for better times, but I do 
not think any considerable falling off in production is likely unless the money crisis 
becomes more acute. The mineral riches of the State are extraordinary, and each year 
brings to light some buried treasure. Several lodes of tin were discovered in Kinta, 
and one at least of these will probably be worked this year. Operations for thoroughly 
testing the Selama lode were commenced and many applications received for leave to 
prospect in the neighbourhood. There is a very rich lode of galena close to Taiping, 
and specimens of rock were found at Blanda Mabok (10 miles from the railway 
terminus at Kamunting) containing 500 ounces of silver to the ton of rock. Discoveries 
of gold were made in several places, and, as already mentioned, a serious attempt is to 
be made this year to win it. It cannot be said that either the Government or private 
individuals have done much prospecting in the State, but the discoveries already made 
are remarkable, and I doubt whether the mineral wealth of the Malay Peninsula has 
ever yet been estimated at anything like its real value. It is supposed that European 
companies cannot make alluvial tin mining a success, but there is in Larut one Austra- 
lian Company that has already returned in dividends a sum in excess of the entire paid- 
up capital, while another has just opened very promising ground and has excellent 
prospects before it. 

75. Mining is an attractive pursuit and wants but httle encouragement, whereas 
agriculture, in an untried country, needs a good deal of nursing and the difficulties of 
the planter are enhanced by the rival attractions of the mines in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his operations. The danger of profitable mining ground being worked 
out is probably remote, but that will not lessen the anxiety of the Government to see 
its immense tracts of forest permanently settled by an agricultural population. Ten 
years ago, when almost nothing was known of the capabilities of the Malayan soil and 
climate, it seemed likely that the field just opened would attract many experienced 
European planters and a considerable amount of European capital. Now that the 
possibilities of agriculture have been to a large extent proved, communications greatly 
extended, and many facilities offered which did not then exist, the State seems to have 
lost its attractions for the planter. At the present time a cart-road is being constructed 
to give access to the higher altitudes of the Hijau range, which offers excellent soil, a 
good aspect and close connexion with railway and port, while his Excellency the Go- 
vernor has sanctioned the offer of land on the most liberal terms to bond fide investors. 

76. As far as the Government of Perak is concerned, it is difficult to see what more 
can be done except to find cheap labour, without which no planting enterprise is likely 
to succeed. The native of the country works little for himself and absolutely refuses 
to hire himself out as a labourer on any terms that a planter could accept. The 
mines absorb the attention of the Chinese, who prefer failure there to steady work 
and steady wages on an estate, and the planter’s only chance of a labour force on 
which he can rely depends on the natives of Southern India, whom he must import 
into the State on certain conditions for a term of months. The subject of Indian 
immigrant labour is one fruitful of discussion, about which a good deal of misappre- 
hension prevails in various places, but it is a matter of extreme importance to the 
Malay States if planting on any large scale is to be undertaken there. As the result of 
my own observation I think the application of the term “slavery,” by uninformed 
persons, to the position of the statute Indian immigrant can probably be traced to the 
fact that this is the term which the labourer himself sometimes uses to describe his 
circumstances when he realises that he has signed an agreement to work for two or 
three years on an estate at a certain rate of wages, while he sees that those of his 
countrymen who are free to take their labour to the best market enjoy much higher 
wages. He does not consider that he has been brought to the State at the 
cost of his employer, that he probably is an indifferent workman, his physique 
is feeble, that he is not yet acclimatised, and that the process of becoming so 
will be accomplished to a large extent at the expense of the employer who has 
brought him from India to a place where, when once he has completed his 
agreement, he can earn such wages as are not to be heard of in his own country. 
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Perak. I believe that the Tamil labourer is, without any exception, well treated in the 
—. Protected Malay States. I never heard of a case which even suggested the con- 
trary. What takes place in India in the process of recruiting, examining, and 
shipping the people who come here as statute labourers, I have no knowledge of, but 
unquestionably a large number of those who have been sent to Native States are fit for 
nothing but to become inmates of our hospitals, to be maintained there at the expense 
of the Government or the employer until such time as they die and help to swell the 
death returns or are sent back to their employers with the certainty of an early return 
to hospital. Such people cannot do even the light work required of them on an estate, 
and it is not surprising if an undue proportion of them die, every death entailing loss 
on the employer. If the present system of recruiting is to continue the importer might 
fairly claim, either that the medical inspection at the port of embarkation be thorough, 
or that the coolies be again inspected on arrival in Penang and the rejected be returned 
to India at the expense of those who sent them. Neither disease nor debility will 
make the coolie satisfied with his lot, and when on arrival he finds the ruling rate of 
wages is higher than that paid to him, he becomes discontented, and the knowledge 
that he is bound to work fora term of months or years at a lower rate seems intolerable. 
Hence complaints, neglect to work, and desertion. 

There are many European employers of labour in the Native States who prefer to 
pay double the wages to an able-bodied free man who knows his work and will do it, 
to whom wages are paid for labour performed, and who can be dismissed at an hour's 
notice, rather than be saddled with all the trials attendant upon the employment of 
the Statute Indian immigrant. Unfortunately planters are differently circumstanced, 
and it is absolutely necessary for their success that they should always have a large 
labour force at command to take advantage of the propitious moment for planting, to 
turn the variations of weather to the best account, or to save acrop from ruin. Under 
such circumstances the planter cannot atford to pay the same rate of wages that is 
given in the open market for much harder work, and he is therefore driven to engage 
his labour for a term of months and to accept all the responsibilities imposed upon him 
by special legislation. The interest that the State takes in his success or failure is due 
to the fact that he cultivates the soil, and for that reason it seems to me that he 
deserves all the assistance that can reasonably be given to him. 

It has been said that the Government, as a large employer of labour, profits by the 
difficulties of the planter, raises the rate of wages, and absorbs all the Indians 
originally introduced into the State by the planter. There is a certain amount of 
truth in this, and such experiments as the Native States Governments have made to 
engage statute Indian immigrants on their own account have not been successful. 
The Government may, and can properly, accomplish what is not open to the private 
individual. To increase the available labour force here and reduce the present high 
price of wages, I think the Government cannot do better than offer free passages and 
certain labour at fair rates, to say, a thousand Indian immigrants annually, without 
binding them by any contract whatever. The single proviso should be that this 
privilege (and it is a great one, for it means certainty of good wages, good food, and 
good treatment) be only offered to sound men and women, not to cripples or lepers or 
insane persons who will merely relieve India of their presence to become a burden on 
our charity and fill our graveyards. 

77. I have elsewhere described what was done last year in the way of railway 
survey and construction. The Kamunting extension was only taken up late in the 
year, and could not well have been carried on with greater rapidity. With the 
sanction of the Governor, it is intended to push on a railway survey from Kamunting 
towards and up to Selama, and it is probable that it will be advisable to continue the 
work of construction for another six miles or more as soon as the necessary surveys 
have been completed. The country in this direction is turning out very rich in 
minerals and leads to the Kurau district, of which Sir Hugh Low always expressed 
such a favourable opinion. 

The Government is very anxious to begin railway construction in Kinta, bnt, as 
everything depends on the selection of the best line, any delay to obtain that end is 
more than justified. This question will be shortly settled, and I trust that before the 
end of the current year the work of constructing a railway from Teluk Anson to Ipoh 
will have begun. The permanent way and rolling stock, bridge material and most of 
the plant used on a railway will come from England, and, if the name and site of the 
Malay Peninsula is hardly as yet known there, it will probably, in time, come home to 
British producers that it is a place which takes a certain quantity of British manu- 
factures, both those which come to us direct and those which are sent through the mer- 
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cantile houses in the Straits Settlements. If the exports of tin from the Straits injuriously 
affect the Cornish miners they benefit a larger class by keeping down the price of the 
metal, and the Malay States may yet hope to supply the English market with coffee, 
tea, pepper, gambier, tobacco, and other products which will be not less acceptable if 
grown by means of British capital invested in a country under British protection. 

78. Perak is steadily advanciug along the lines laid down by Sir rips Low under 
the instructions of his Excellency the Governor and his predecessors in office. The 
year I have attempted to review has been in many ways a hard one for those on whom 
the success of the administration to a large extent depends; though the returns show 
arecord of undiminished prosperity, times have been bad and may yet be worse for 
some of the mining adventurers and some of the native capitalists whose money is 
invested in the State. The check is probably only temporary ; an accession of capital 
would lead to an influx of labour, an impetus to trade, and general prosperity. The 
remarkable results hitherto obtained are mainly due to the ability and indefatigable 
exertions of Sir Hugh Low, and the future will only make more apparent the value of 
his services to Perak. 

(Signed)  F. A. Swerrennam, 
British Residency, Taiping, Perak, British Resident, Perak. 
16th February 1890. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 1. 


The ADMINISTRATION Revorr of the Stare or Setanaor, for the Year 1889. 


To the Honourable the Colonial Secretary, Singapore. ; 
The Residency, Selangor, 
Sir, March 17, 1890. 
I gave the honour to forward the following Report upon the Administration of 
the State of Selangor in 1889. 

2. It may not be out of place to precede the remarks which I have to make upon the 
work of the year, with a notice of the early history of the State from native documents 
not before mentioned by any English writer.* Now that the Protected States in the 
Malay Penixsula are attracting a larger share of public attention than formerly, it 
will, perhaps, be useful to record here information which I have collected for my own 
instruction on taking over charge of the State. 

3. There exists, in Malay an oe historical work entitled (wils\diag 
‘“‘ Tubfat-el-nafis,” written in A.H. 1288, by Raja Ali, of Riouw, which treats of the 
latter history of those Malay States, the royal houses of which have been founded or 
influenced by Bugis chiefs from the Island of Celebes. These include Riouw, Lingga, 
Johor, Selangor, Siak, &c. 

4. A long table of descent is given, which is mostly fabulous until it approaches 
modern times. In compiling the later portion, the author has perhaps consulted 
Dutch publications. 

5. The admixture of Bugis blood in the reigning families of the Malay kingdoms 
of the Straits of Malacca, seems to have commenced in the early part of the 18th 
century. It is related in the native chronicle above alluded to that Upu Tanderi 
Burong, a Bugis Raja in the island of Celebes (the third son of the first Bugis Raja 
who embraced Mohammedanism) had five sons :— 

(1.) Daing Perdni, from whom (by his marriage in Siantam) the reigning family of 

Siak in Sumatra are descended. He also married princesses of the reigning 
Malay families in Johor, Selangor and Kedah. 

(2.) Daing Menimbun, from whom the Rajas of Pontianak, Matan, and Brunei aro 

descended. 

(3.) Klana Faya Putra alias Daing Meréwah, first Yang-di-per-Tuan Muda, of 

Riouw. He married a daughter of Tumonggong Abdul Jalil, of Johor. 
His son, Klana Inche Unak, married in Selangor, and his daughter became 
the wife of her cousin Daing Kamoja, the son of Daing Perdni (No. 1), and 
third Yang-di-per-Tuan Muda of Riouw. ‘ 


* “The origin of the connexion of the Bugis with the south of the Malayan Peninsula is involved in 
obscurity. There is little to be found on the subject in any of the English writings.” 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ix., 69. See also Blue Book, c. 1,111, p. 184. 
Newbold, Straits of Malacca, ii. 31. 
© 64120, ; D 
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(4.) Daing Chela or Daing Palai, second Yang-di-per-Tuan Muda of Riouw. He 
married a daughter of Sultan Abdul Jalil (sister of Sultan Suleiman Badr- 
alam Shah) of Johor, and from the female issue of this marriage Sultan 
Ilussein of Singapore (1819) was dexcended. One of the sons of Daing 
Chela, Raja Luinu, became the first Yang-di-per-‘'uan of Selangor. From 
him the reigning family of Selangor is descended. Another, Raja Haji, was 
the fourth Yang-di-per-Tuan Muda of Riouw and fell in battle at Malacca, 
fighting against the Dutch in 1784. 

(5.) Daing Kamasi married the sister of the Sultan of Sambas (Borneo) and his 
descendants have remained there. 


6. Of these five chiefs Nos. 1, 3, and 4 established themselves in Selangor 
about 1718, and Raja Lumu, the son of No. 4, was left there as ruler of the 
country. The principal headquarters of the Bugis was Riouw, and about this 
time they made piratical raids upon all the western Malay States one after another. 
Raja Lumu of Selangor, on the occasion of a visit to Perak, about 1743, was formally 
invested by the Sultan of Perak (Mahmud Shah) with the dignity of Sultan and took 
the title of Sultan Salaeddin Shah. Ils successor, Sultan Ibrahim (in 1788) joined 
with his brother Raja Haji, the Yang-di-per-Tuan Muda of Riouw, in an attack upon 
the Dutch in Malacca. They were repulsed and Raja Haji was killed. The Dutch 
under Admiral Van Jiraam then attacked Selangor, and the Sultan fled inland and 
escaped to Pahang. 

7. Ibrahim, aided by the Dato Bandahara of Pahang, re-conquered his fort from 
the Dutch in 1785, but the latter immediately blockaded Kwala Selangor with two 
ships-of-war, and after this blockade had lasted for more than a year the Sultan 
accepted a treaty by which he acknowledged their sovereignty and agreed to hold his 
kingdom of them. : 

8. British political relations with Selangor commenced in 1818, when a commercial 
treaty was concluded with this State by a British Commissioner, Mr. Cracroft, on 
behalf of the Governor of Penang, and this was followed by “an agreement of peace 
and friendship,” concluded with Sultan Ibrahim Shah, who was still reigning. 

9. Sultan Mohammed succeeded Sultan Ibrahim about the year 1826, and reigned 
until 1856. ile was succeeded in the following year by Sultan Abdul Samad, the 
present ruler. 

10. Sultan Abdul Samad is the son of Rajah Dolah, a younger brother of Sultan 
Mohammed, ‘tnd, at the time of the death of the latter, held the rank and office of 
Tunku Panglima Besar (Commander-in-Chief). His election to the sovereignty was 
chiefly the work of Raja Juma’at, of Lukut, then a flourishing mining settlement, now 
decayed and abandoned, who feared the exactions of the late Sultan’s family. Sultan 
Mohammed had no less than 19 children, many of them illegitimate, and one of them, 
Raja Mahmud (now Penghulu of Ulu Semonieh, a village in Selangor), had been 
recognised as Raja Muda in his father’s life-time. He was only eight years old when 
Sultan Mohammed died. There were other claimants in the persons of various 
nephews of the late Sultan, sons of Raja Usup and Raja Abdurrahman, who thought 
their rights stronger than those of the sons of Raja Dolah. But the influence of 
Raja Juma’at prevented a war of succession. 

11. Tho strong Bugis element in Selangor earned for the people of the State, in 
early days, the reputation of being the most daring and formidable of all the Malays 
on the west coast of the Peninsula. Their fleets were successful in Perak and Kedah 
(Alor Star in Kedah was taken and burned in 1770), and in a work published 50 
years ago Selangor is quaintly described as follows :— Of all the Malayan States on 
“the peninsula it labours under the heaviest mala fama on the score of piracy, 
“ man-stealing, manslaughter, and similar peccadilloes of the code of Malayan 
** morals,” 

12. Of the Malay population of the State at the present day there is little to say, 
except to emphasize the contrast noted by an eminent authority} between “ the frank 
“* simplicity and humour, harmonising well with a certain grave, dignified, self-posses- 
“ sion and genuine politeness, which characterise the manner of the Malays of Kedah, 
“ and the sinister and impudent bearing of the maritime and semi-piratical Malay of 
* the South.” 

There is now a large populatiou of settlers from Sumatra and Java who are influ- 
encing materially the character of the Mohammedan population. 


* Moor’s Notices, p. 243, f The late Mr. J. R. Logan, 
t Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xvi., p. 321. 
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13. Of the history of the State, under the present Sultan, it is unnecessary to give Serancor. 
any account. The events which led to British interference in the affairs of the State, . —~ 
and the ultimate control of the country under a British Resident, aro too recent to 
require recapitulation, 

14, The State of Selangor occupics about 120 miles of coast, from the Bernam river 
on the north (by which it is separated from Perak) to the Sepang river on the south 
The Linggi river used to be the southern boundary, but Lukut and Sungei Raya have 
been incorporated in Sungei Ujong, and the boundary altered. 

15. The area of the State has been estimated to be from 3,000 to 5,000 square 
miles. 

16. The natural advantages possessed by the State are very great. Exclusive of 
the boundary stream, the Bernam, it is traversed by threo rivers, the most northern 
being the Selangor, the centro one the Klang, and tho southern one the Langat 
river. 

17. The Klang river, the central stream of the three, is navigable for vessels 
drawing 13 feet of water, and gives access to the principal tin mining districts. Kwala 
Lumpur, the seat of Government, is situated on the Klang river 27 miles from its 
mouth, and is connected with the steamer anchorage by a linc of railway 23! miles 
long. Kwala Lumpur is the focus of the tin industry, and its central position greatly 
facilitates the work of Government. The advantage of this is appreciated by one 
who has had experience of administration of Perak, where the principal towns, Thai- 
peng and Teluk Anson are situated respectively nearly at the northern and southern 
limits of the State, and where communications between the scat of Government and 
out-stations is necessarily tedious. 

18. The fact that the industry and population of the State are centralised at a point 
a long way inland, not easily accessible except by one line of railway, and separated 
from the contiguous States by forests, swamps, or mountains, contributes not a little 
to the gratifying immunity from scrious crime which this State enjoys. It is sufficiently 
distant from Penang and Singapore to be beyond the sphere of action of the professional 
criminal of those places, and if a robbery is committed the difficulties in the way of 
the escape of the offenders from the State are many. 

19. It is said that the tin deposits in Sclangor lie nearer the surface than is usual 
in mining districts in the Protected Native States, and that excavation is, therefore, 
comparatively cheap. It is believed by Chinese miners in this State that in case at 
any time of a continued depression in the price of tin, Sclangor mines could be 
worked to advantage when those in other States, less favourably situated, would not 
pay. 
20. There is every reason to look for a continuance of the conspicuous prosperity 
which has attended the administration of this State in recent years. 

21. The administrative work of the year may be conveniently reviewed under the 
following heads :— - 

(i.) Revenue and Expenditure.—Revenue farms. Stamps. 


(ii.) Population. Public Health.—Death-rate. Epidemic diseases. Hospitals. Vac- 
cination. Meteorological observations. 

(iii.) Public Works.—W orks and buildings. Roads, streets, and bridges. 

(iv.) Ratlway.—Open line. Extensions. 

(v.) Immigration—From China. From India. 


(vi.) Land Revenue and District Administration—Disposal of public land, Forests. 
Collection of-land revenue. Registration of deeds. Surveys. Native head- 
men. Agriculture. Mines and mining. 

(vii.) Administration of Justicc—Criminal courts. Civil courts. Coroner. 

(viii.) Police.—Strength and distribution. Police stations. ‘Crime. Fire brigade. 

(ix.) Prisons—Accommodation. Discipline. Debtors. 

(x.) Shipping and Trade.—Arrivals and departures. Lighthouses and light dues. 
Imports and exports. : 

(xi.) Posts and Telegraphs.—Postal business. Money orders. Telegraph business. 

(xii.) Hducation—English. Vernacular. 

(xiii.) General. 
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L—RE VENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


REVENUE. 


22. The revenue collected in Selangor in 1889 amounted to $1,828,427. The actual 
receipts, therefore, exceeded the estimated revenue by $322,775, and showed an advance 
upon the revenue of 1888 of $411,633. 

23. A comparative statement of the revenue and expenditure for 1888 and 1889 is 
given in Appendix A.* 

24. Some of the larger items which have contributed to the increased receipts require 
special remark. ‘“ Licenses” show a remarkable increase, attributable to the fact that 
the new contracts under which the monopolies of collecting the duty on opium imported 
into the State, and of manufacturing and retailing chandu (the prepared drug) in the 
coast districts are farmed, came into force from the commencement of the year under 
greatly increased terms. The rental of the former monopoly was $325,840, or nearly 
double that of 1888, and the receipts in respect of the latter were $50,000, as against 
$22,260 for the previous year. 

25. Under “ Customs” the export duty on tin realised an unprecedented amount, 
the receipts exceeding those of 1888 by more than $200,000. The sum of $676,000 
was credited tothe Kwala Lumpur district alone, being nearly double the anticipated 
revenue from this sub-division. 

25. “ Fines, Forfeitures, and Fees of Court” showed an improvement of abont 25 
ae cent. on the receipts for 1888, ascribable partly to increased judicial work in Kwala 

umpur and partly to a special and exceptional payment of succession duty on me 


. estate of the late Captain China. 


27. Interest on bank balances produced more than $11,000, a considerable increase 
on the 1888 receipts, due to the growth of the accumulated revenue invested as fixed 
deposits. There was also an increase in respect of interest on loans granted within the 
Stato to traders, cultivators, and others. 

28. The increase under “ Stamps” and “ Telegraphs”’ points, [ hope, to increased 
efficiency in the administration of the Stamp Office, under the careful management of 
the Treasurer (Mr. A. R. Venning), and of the Postal and Telegraph Department, under 
Mr. A. 8. Baxendale. 


EXPENDITURE. 


29. There is an increase in expenditure under almost every heading of the estimates, 
but I do not propose to weight this report with detailed explanations, which in the end 
lead up to one and the same cause, namely, the necessary and gradual expansion of the 
administration to keep pace with the demands of a rapidly improving province. I can 
undertake to say that expenditure is closely watched and economy strictly enforced, 
and under these circumstances I anticipate without anxiety an increased expenditure 
annually, in proportion to the growth of the revenue, to meet the reasonable require- 
ments of the government of the State. 


RevENvE Farms. 


30. With the year 1889, the term (three years) for which some of the principal 
revenue farms had been let, came to an end. One of my first duties on taking over 
charge in the State, in August, was to invite tenders for these farms, and they were 
allotted before the end of the year. 

The new terms show a marked advance upon previous prices, and are a sure indica- 
tion of the confidence of the Chinese in the continued prosperity and progress of the 
State. 

31. I eubjoin a statement showing the prices paid for these monopolies in three 
successive periods of three years each :— 


General Farms. 1884-1886. 1887-1889. 1890-1892. 
$ $ $ 
Kwala Lumpur - - - 298,412 554,400 716,760 
Klang - - - - 27,408 32,076 43,296 
Kwala Langat - - - GOO 1,680 2,520 
Ulu Langat - - : < 11,160 14,280 35,400 
Kwala Selangor —- - - 3,720 7.560 9,000 
Ulu Selangor - - - 8,520 16,260 86,400 
Total - : 279,820 626,256 893,376 


* Not printed. 
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Stamps. 


32. The use of revenue stamps upon documents of certain classes has been enforced 
for some years and postage stamps are also in use, both for inland postage and for 
postage to places beyond the State. 


33. There has been a gradual and satisfactory increase of revenue from both sources 
as the subjoined table shows :— 


—_—_— | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 


$ « $ oc 3 c. c. ¢ c. 
Revenue stamps - - coe 838 99 469 62 1,805 73 3,363 63 6,299 12 
Postage stamps) - - - 154 02 542 84 1,556 72 2,132 33 3,531 82 


Total = - -| 493 01 | 1,012 46 | 3,362 45 | 5,495 96 | 9,830 94 


34. But these figures must be regarded rather as an indication of the growth of 
business than as exhibiting an increase of revenue, and any satisfaction which they 
may convey must be largely modified by the fact that the greater part of the revenue 
collected goes to the Government of the neighbouring Colony. 

The postage stamp used both for inland postage and for postage to places within the 
Colony (including the other Protected Native States), is the Straits Settlements 2-cent 
stamp which is supplied to the Government of Selangor at half its face-value. The 
revenue stamps are those of the Straits Settlements on which l-cent each is paid to 
the Government of the Straits Settlements. However reasonable such an arrangement 
may be in respect of postage to places beyond the State, it seems to be difficult to 
justify the Colonial share of the Selangor inland postage, or to explain why a promissory 
note made in Selangor should contribute to the Colonial revenue. A few years ago 
the revenue was trifling, and it would not have been worth while to introduce Selangor 
stamps. The system remarked on is the survival of an arrangement made for. the 
benefit of the State, which has now outgrown it. 


IIl—POPULATION. PUBLIC HEALTH. 


35. It is useless to reprint figures regarding the population of the State, which must 
be more or less conjectural. An official census may be expected to take place in 1891. 
No proper system of registration of births and deaths has yet been introduced, reports 
to police and headmen being merely voluntary. . 


36. There was no epidemic disease during the year. Cases of small-pox, few in 
number and at rare intervals, occurred, but the disease did not spread. It was imported 
into Ulu Selangor in September by a party of Dyaks from Sarawak, who came to 
Selangor to collect gutta-percha. 


37. Cholera was reported at Klang in February and the usual precautions were taken, 
but the medical authorities did not consider the disease to be true Asiatic cholera. 


38. Typhoid fever appeared at the Sikh barracks in May and July. There were 
three cases, of which two ended fatally. 


39. Venereal disease has been prevalent during the year, and seems at present to be 
on the increase. The medical authorities advise special action and the adoption of 
regulations founded upon rules under the Indian Cantonments Act of 1889 is under 
consideration. Dr. Welch reports, ‘‘ During my inspection of brothels last June I saw 
“in one house no fewer than three cases of secondary syphilis. Many patients are 
“ admitted to the pauper wards suffering from diseases of this class in the most 
“© advanced stages.” 


40. Rabies among dogs has appeared and one “scarcely doubtful” case of hydro- 
phobia occurred in the early part of the year. 


41. Foot-and-mouth disease among cattle broke out in Klang in the end of November. 


The cases were isolated or destroyed and the disease did not spread. It was said to 
have been imported from Malacca. 
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. HospItats. 
42. The hospitals maintained by the State in 1889 were :— 
General Hospital, Kwala Lumpur. District Hospital, Ulu Sclangor. 
Pauper . oe e Rawang. 
Gaol de = . Kwala Selangor. 
District Hospital, Klang. is Ulu Langat. 
re Batu Tiga. | Gaol Hospital, Klang. 
99 Pataling. | Leper Hospital, Klang. 


43, The Medical Department was during the greater part of the year under the 
management of Dr. Welch, district surgeon, the residency surgeon (Dr. A. W. Sin- 
clair) being absent in Europe until November. 

44. I have pleasure in reporting that Dr. Welch, assisted by District Surgeon Dr. 
Braddon, kept the hospitals up to the standard which has elicited the commendation of 


- his Excellency the Governor in former years. This has been done under heavy dis- 


advantages, both as regards the subordinate medical staff and the hospital buildings. 

We require more and better qualified apothecaries and dressers, though it is due to 
those now in the service of the State to say that their performance of their duties is 
favourably reported on. 

45. Important additions were made to the State Hospitals during the year. The 
presence of the pauper hospital in the best part of Kwala Lumpur has long been felt 
to be a nuisance, and steps were taken in 1889 to disconnect this institution from the 
general hospital. A site was chosen, about two miles from town, on the Circular Road 
which connects the three most important mining districts, and it is therefore, easily 
accessible to miners. The design contemplates the erection of ten wards, of which 
two were built in 1889. Progress was also made with other buildings in connection 
with this hospital, and a plan was got out for a small lunatic asylum, for the accommo. 
dation of insane patients pending their removal to the asylum in Singapore. 

- 46. At the general hospital the new ward for eee (completed, but not 
occupied in 1889) is one of the best houses in the place, and Kuropeans of all nation- 
alities can be treated there on the same terms as at the general hospitals in Singapore 
and Penang. I regret, however, that we cannot give our patients the advantage of the 
nursing so efficiently administered in those Settlements by the ladies of the Roman 
Catholic Convents. 2 

47. Beri-beri was, I regret to say, prevalent during the year among the mining 

pulation, and the death-rate in the cases treated in the pauper hospitals is slightly 
in advance of that for 1888. 

48. The statistics of the beri-beri cases in the pauper hospital for four years are as 


follows :— 


—— | Year. | Cases treated. Deaths. Per-centage. 
| 
1886 866 145 16 
esate nets 8 ; itis 1887 1,572 228 14 
Admissions into pauper hospital for beri-beri —- 1888 2.079 434 20 
1889 1,522 328 21 


49. The death-rate, though high, is not abnormal and corresponds closely with that 
which obtained in the pauper hospital, Penang, in 1888. 

50. But in connection with these returns it is right to transcribe the following 
remarks by Dr. Welch :— 
. “Tt is often impossible, in the uncertainty which prevails at present on the subject 
of beri-beri, to say whether a patient is suffering from that disease or not, especially in 
the early stages. The greatest care has been taken to exclude all doubtful cases, and 
many cases have been arrested by treatment at an early stage and discharged as cured, 
without any diagnosis having been made. Again, the more advanced cases of beri-beri 
are in many instances complicated by the presence of dysentery, and owe their fatal 
issue to the latter disease. But the case having been admitted as one of beri-beri the 
death is classified under this head. Both of these causes render the beri-beri returns in 


the highest degree unreliable.” 
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51. Dr. Welch reports that the treatment which he has found to be most successful Skrtancor. 
in beri-beri is the administration of iron in conjunction with diuretics. = 

52. There were 44 cases of beri-beri among prisoners in the gaol, and seven of them 
died of this disease. 

58. As long as the character of our Chinese population is what it is, our pauper 
hospital must continue to be crowded, year after year, with hundreds of diseased 
labourers, comparatively new arrivals from China, worn out by work in the mines, or 
prostrated by beri-beri, dysentery, &c. The settled Chinese population enjoy good 
health as a rule, but the process of acclimatisation demands many victims. 

54, The work of the year in all hospitals is shown in the following return, where 
it is compared with the figures for 1888 :— 


1888. 1889. 


Rate per 
1,000, Cases treated. 


Cases treated.| Deaths. Deaths. 


Infectious Disease Hospital, Kwala 81 57 703-70 2 —_ _ 
Lumpur. 
General hospital - - - 900 102 113°33 1,185 103 86°91 
Pauper hospital - - - 4,832 1,199 248 +34 8,923 916 233 °46 
Prison hospital, Kwala Lumpur - 363 16 44°07 415 20 48°14 
” Klang - - 134 ll 82°09 149 8 53°69 
District Hospitals :-— : 
Klang . - - - 593 80 134-90 623 59 94°70 
Kwala Kuba - - - 852 85 241°47 645 111 172°09 
Batu Tiga - - - 418 36 86°12 260 13 52° 
Pataling - - - 223 53 237° 66 62 15 241°93 
Rawang - - - 497 43 86-51 35 4 114°28 
Kwala Selangor - - _ _ _ 60 2 33°33 
Ulu Langat - - - 75 _ _— 100 15 150° 
Leper Hospital, Kiang - : 24 4 | 166°66 45 5 M11 
e 
VACCINATION. 


55. I cannot regard the progress of vaccination in this State as being satisfactory. 
The total number of persons vaccinated in the year was 567 (against 501 in 1888), 
and to obtain this result 338 tubes of lympth were imported from England at an 

expenditure of $94.98. 

' 56. The quality of the lymph supplied did not give satisfaction. 

57. Lhope that gradually each district hospital may be made the centre of systematic 
efforts to extend the advantages of vaccination among the natives, and it will probably 
be advisable to work compulsory vaccination in connexion with the compulsory regis- 
tration of births and deaths, as in the Colony. 

Dr. Welch says, ‘‘In Ulu Selangor, the dresser in charge, Mr. Klyne, has practised 
‘‘ arm-to-arm vaccination among Malay children with great success. The large 
“ Chinese population is abgolutely untouched, and it would be almost impossible to 
“ reach the great bulk of the inhabitants of the country without some system of 
“ compulsory vaccination of immigrants.” 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


58. In Appendix B.* will be found the usual abstract of thermometrical and rainfall 
observations. 
59. The following particulars may be of interest :— 


Highest reading of the barometer === ~ - = 29-997 
Lowest Ps s - “ = 29°663 
Maximum recorded temperature - - : - 95° 
Minimum i ss - - - - 56° 
Greatest range  - - . : - = 236 
Maximum rainfall : : - - - 219°65 
Greatest fall of rain in one day in Kwala Lumpur - 3:37 


* Not printed, 
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GoveRNMENT DISPENSARIES. 

60. I find that it has been customary in this State to issue medicines free to out- 
patients, who seek advice not only from the Government surgeons, but also from the 
subordinates at out-stations. It may be doubtful how far it is advisable to introduce 
the out-door dispensary system except where skilled advice is available. 

61. The returns furnished to me show that 4,013 out-patients were treated in 1889, 
namely :— 

_. Kwala Lumpur - - - - - - 1,545 
Klang - - : = - - - dil 
Ulu Selangor - - ; - - 1,003 
Kwala Selangor - - - - - - 611 
Ulu Langat - : - - - - 108 
Rawang~- - - - - - - 44 
Railway employés  - - - - - - 191 
' 62. In 1888 the total number treated was 3,644; of these, none were treated as: 
“ paying patients,” though it may be assumed that many must have been able to pay. 
Steps are being taken to restrict within proper limits a system so liable to abuse. 
IIIl.—PUBLIC WORKS. 

63. The Public Works Department was during the whole of the year under the 
charge of the assistant superintendent (Mr. A. C. Norman), owing to the absence of 
the head of the Department (Mr. H. F. Bellamy) on leave. : : 

Works AnD Bultpines. : 

64. The expenditure in respect of works and buildings in- 1889 amounted to 
$188,103.13, as compared with $75,385.23 in 1888. ° 

65. The following statement gives particulars of some of the principal works :— 
aa a a RE EE] Ta 

par Eat eeaed Ee besa to Paid in 1889. 
: : $ ets $ ets. $ ets 
New Residency - - - - - 22,895 34 6,000 — 16,323 27 
Market, Kwala Lumpur - - - - 48,000 — 16,048 15 31,940 58 
Market Street Bridge = - - - - 22,500 — 15,000 — 7,386 — 
Post Office - - - 7 - 6,200 — a 6,200 — 
Residency surgeon’s quarters : - - 6,000 — 1,500 — 3,374 — 
European ward at general hospital - - 5,500 — _ 5,409 10 


66. In a comparatively young State, ambitious public works are, of course, the 
exception, and the efforts of the Department are directed to the erection of unimportant, 
and in many cases, admittedly temporary buildings for housing public servants, an@ 
for giving the necessary accommodation’ to the machinery of a civilised Government. 
Thus, in 1889, there were built :— 

80 houses for public servants. 
2 barracks. 
12 police stations. 
Ros = 2 markets. 
2 rest houses. 
5 schools. 
7 hospitals. 
. *~ 1 lock-up. 

67. The growing resources of the State enable the Government year by year to 
improve the character of the new buildings designed, and in providing these, it is good 
economy to go upon the principle that their best work is not to be expected from men 
who have to perform their duties under -very disadvantageous conditions as regards 


house and office. 


val 
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68. Numerous difficulties have to be contended with by the superintending engineer SkLancor, 


of a Native State. Materials are often dear and not always easy to get, communica- 
tions by road or river are sometimes bad, staff cannot be kept up to its proper strength, 
contractors may be so few that competition is impossible. Allowance has to be made 
for these things and for many others, and it is gratifying to me to record that with a 
weak staff, and in the face of many difficulties, Mr. Norman has made good progress 
with works in 1889, and has acquitted himself satisfactorily of a somewhat onerous 
charge. 


Roaps, STREETS, AND Bripges, 


69. A useful suburban road connecting the three principal mining highways which 
radiate in different directions from the town of Kwala Lumpur (the Pudu, Ampang, 
and Pahang Roads) was laid out but not metalled. It is 4} miles in length. Progress 
was made with coast roads, but I cannot yet report communication to be open, even 
by bridle-path, between Klang and Kwala Selangor on the one side, or Klang and 
Kwala Langat on the other. 

70. The distance between Kwala Selangor and Klang is about 31 miles, and the 
bridle-path is open for about 27 miles, an uncompleted gap of 4 miles remaining to be 
filled between Kapar and Serdang. 

71. The distance between Klang and Kwala Langat is about 153 miles. A bridle- 
path has been constructed for about 12 miles of this distance, but the country is very 
swampy and drainage works are necessary. Further south, communication by bridle- 
path is being pushed on between Kwala Langat, and Sepang. 

72. Altogether about 31 miles of coast roads were constructed in 1889, and 10 
miles of previously constructed bridle-path were widened to admit of cart traffic. 

73. A road 5} miles long from the ninth mile on the Cheras Road to Ulu Langat 
was constructed during the year, but not metalled. 

74. The cart road to Kwala Kubu, Ulu Selangor (38 miles from Kwala Lumpur), 
was completed during the year, about 9 miles of the new road being made. 

75. Three miles of road between Rawang and Serendah were metalled, and 8 miles 
were metalled between Kwala Kubu and Kelumpong. 

76. Altogether, during the year, the work done under this heading has been :— 


Roads formed - - - - 512 miles. 
Do. metalled - - - - 19 , 
Bridges (iron) 24 small and 1 large. Open roads, kept in order by up-keep 

gangs, 70 miles. 


IV.—RAILWAYS. 


Oren Linz. 


77. The open line is 19} miles in length and connects Kwala Lumpur, the chief 
town of the State, with Bukit Kuda, a temporary landing and shipping station on 
the Klang river. It was constructed at a cost of about 6,000/. a mile and represents, 
therefore, a capital of about $800,000 in round numbers. It was opened in September 
1886, but a full service of trains was not commenced until January 1887. The year 
under review was the third year of the working of the line. 

78. This line was leased in March 1888, for two years to a syndicate of Chinese for 


$25,000 a month. 


79. The lease had been running for 12 months only when, on the urgent representa- 
tions of the lessees as to the loss which they were incurring, the Government agreed 
(in July 1889) to refund to them the expenses of the necessary clerical staff, and the 
wages of the coolies employed in landing and shipping goods at the wharves, and 
loading and unloading goods at the stations. 

80. Under this arrangement the sum of $48,389.59 was refunded in October 1889, 
rig Raa for 10 months in 1888, and the balance for the first nine months 
in 1889. 

81. This somewhat modifies the calculations published in paragraph 52 of last 


year’s Administration Report. 
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SELANGOR. 82. The actual earnings of the line in 1889 were $286,030.45, as against 
— $277,717.12 in 1888, an increase of $8,413.33. The Government engineer for 
railways (Mr. Spence Moss) says, as to these figures, “Taken by themselves they 
« show a loss of $13,970 to the lessees, but I am not satisfied that this loss has been 
‘“‘ actually sustained, as there are many indirect ways in which profit may have been 

‘¢ derived from the lease, which cannot be shown in the accounts.” 
83. The correct statistics for the three years during which the open line has been 

working are as follows :— 


Year. Gross Earnings. Expenditure. Net Earnings, car 
- @ c. ¢. 
1887 - « - - 140,947 38 83,243 92 57,703 46 7-50 
1888 . - - - 289,594 88 89,870 61 199,724 27 24°96 
1889 - - - - 300,000 00 105,921 64 194,078 36 24°26 


—— 


84. The expenditure in 1889, namely, $105,921.64, or 35 percent. of the gross 
receipts, is made up of that portion of the cost of Establishments which is fairly 
chargeable to the main line, plus the working expenses. 


Kuane Extension. 


85. Satisfactory progress was made during the year with the bridge over the Klang 
river (473 feet) at Bukit Badak, which will be completed in April 1890. Delay 
in the receipt of iron work from England retarded the laying of the rails, and the 
station buildings were not begun in 1889. It is anticipated, however, that everything 
will be in working order by the middle of 1890. 

86. The removal of the coast terminus of the railway from Bukit Kuda to Klang, 
involves the necessity of providing, at the latter place, wharf accommodation for 
steamers, of which there are sometimes three or four loading and unloading in the 
river at the same time. Government works of a temporary nature were ordered, but 

' little progress was made with them by the Railway Department during the year. 
Simultaneously with this order, proposals were invited from firms or individuals who 
might be willing to lease the river frontage at the town of Klang for the purpose of 
erecting wharves, goods sheds, and other constructions incidental to the landing and 
shipping trade of the port. Nothing had been finally decided upon at the end of 
the year, but I have little doubt that it will be found advisable to construct these 
harbour-works on the same principle as the railway, namely, as a State undertaking, 
leasing the premises afterwards, if desired (as the railway has been leased), to a 
company for a term certain. 

87, In anticipation of the completion of the Klang Railway Extension, there was 
some speculation in land at Klang, and town-lots commanded good prices. A con- 
siderable impulse to trade should be the result of the facilities which will be given to 
shippers and consignees, when the railway and wharves are in working order, 

88. A tabular statement containing full particulars of the dimensions, cost, and 
construction of the Klang Bridge has been furnished by Mr. Spence Moss, and is 
annexed to this Report (Appendix C.*). The same officer has been good enough to 
furnish for 1889, a diagram similar to that published with my predecessor’s Adminis- 
tration Report for 1888 showing the influence of the fluctuations of the tin market 
upon export, and, therefore, necessarily on railway traffic and receipts (Appendix D.*), 


Untu Seraneor Extension. 


89. The railway is being extended to Serendah (243 miles), passing the mining 
districts of Kepong (9 miles), and Rawang (19 miles), where there will be stations. 
The proposal is to carry on the line ultimately to Kwala Kubu, the chief town of the 
Ulu Selangor district, whence the Perak frontier, at Tanjong Malim, is only 12 miles 
distant. ; : 

‘90. Tenders for the construction of the first section (as far as Rawang), were invited 
early in the year, and the tender of Messrs. Campbell and Co., having been accepted, 


* Not printed. 
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work was commenced in August. Under the contract, the Rawang section is to be Szrancor. 
completed in April 1891. A ee: 
91. The Serendah section (52 miles) is also;in the hands of Messrs. Campbell 
and Co., and work is in progress. 
92. From Serendah to Kwala Kubu the distance is 13 miles, and the latter place 
is important, not only as the centre of an important mining area, but also as the most 
convenient point from which various mining stations in Ulu Pahang can be reached. 
The steps taken to improve the communications between the two States in this direc- 
tion will be found described infra paragraph 237. , 


Furure Extension. 


93. A short branch from Kwala Lumpur to Cheras would open up the important 
mining district of Sungei Besi, and, indirectly, the whole of the Ulu Langat Valley. 


V.—IMMIGRATION. 


InpIAN IMMIGRATION. 


94. Statistics furnished by the Acting Assistant Immigration Agent (Mr. F. E. 
Lawder) tend to show that the employment of Indian labour (indentured) on agricul- 
tural estates in Selangor is on the decrease. Out of nine estates enumerated in the 
returns eight ended the year with a smaller number of statute labourers than were 
present on the works on the lst January 1889. 

95. The figures are as follows :— 


Statute immigrants remaining from previous year - - 404 
” ” first contracts - - - 68 

” 9» renewed contracts - - 2 

474 

Discharged, &c. - - < - - - 85 
Absconded - - - 7 a : ee 81 
Died - - : _ - - - - 26 
Remaining at the end of the year - - 832 


96. Of the number borne on the books of the estates on the 3lst December 1889 
320 were at work and 12 were in Government hospitals. The excessive mortality 
which prevailed among Indian immigrants in 1888 is not, I am glad to report, a feature 
of the returns for 1889. The death-rate has fallen from 13°06 to 5°49. 

97. It became necessary during the year, on the representations of the Government 

of India, to inquire into the causes of the high death-rate in 1858, and it was con- 
clusively shown that the excessive mortality remarked on prevailed principally among 
Indian immigrants employed on road work. The death-rate among Indian coolies 
employed on agricultural work in Selangor compared favourably (except in the case 
of one estate) with similar returns from other parts of the Peninsula. 
98. The fact that half of the indentured labourers employed in Selangor were 
employed on road work, while in other States no indentured labourers were so em- 
ployed, and the deaths of free labourers did not go to swell the returns, operated to 
the apparent disadvantage of this State. No indentured Indian labourers are now 
employed on road work in Selangor. 

99. The only estate on which the death rate was excessive was “ Batu Caves,” 
were during 1888, and in the early part of 1889, dysentery prevailed to an alarming 
extent. The abandonment of the source of water supply, the removal of the coolie 
lines from the vicinity of the river, and the digging of wells were followed almost 
instantly by improvement in the health of the labourers. 

100. Estates were visited in May by the Acting Assistant Immigration Agent, and 
in November by the Immigrant Agent, Straits Settlements (Mr. A. M. McGregor). 
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CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


101. A continued falling off in the supply of Chinese ,labour is noticeable in the 
returns, and this has been variously attributed to obstruction on the part of native 
officials at the treaty ports in China, and to competition on the part of tobacco planters 
in Deli. That this falling off in the importation of labour has been simultaneous with 
a remarkable increase in the production of tin is certainly curious. The Government 
Engineer for Railways (Mr. Spence Moss), suggests as an explanation that the 
exports of 1889 included unusual stocks produced in 1888, and if this were the only 
explanation, a diminished export in the latter part of 1889 and in 1890 should be 
looked for. 

102. The probability is that during 1888, when the price of tin rose to an almost 
unprecedented figure, Chinese capitalists in Selangor imported a much larger number 
of Chinese coolies than they were ultimately able to employ or the general labour 
demand of the State to absorb. With the re-establishment of normal prices in the 
tin market, new enterprises, begun or contemplated, were abandoned, the importation 
of coolies ceased and a gradual exodus of the surplus labour commenced; this has not 
interfered with ordinary business, and I am assured by the leading Chinese that they 
have, or can procure, as many labourers as they require. 

103. An account is kept at each of the three coast stations, Klang, Kwala Selangor, 
and Kwala Langat, of all Chinese passengers arriving and departing by sea. According 
to the returns so obtained, qiiol can only be accepted as approximately correct, the 
figures for 1888 and 1889 were as follows :— 


1888. 
—_— | Arrivals. | Departures. Eieoe peer 
Klang - - - - 52,881 27,160 as 
Kwala Selangor =- - - 985 1,144 159 
Kwala Langat - : - 1,037 629° _— 
; 1889. 
Klang - ‘ : : 31,844 31,527 : we 
Kwala Selanger - - 7 1,746 2,340 594 
Kwala Langat - - -] 676 358 _ 


104. The above returns show that at Klang, the chief port of the State, only 
31,844 Chinese entered the State in 1889 as against 52,881 in 1888, a decrease of 
21,037. On the other hand, more Chinese left the State in 1889 than in 1888. 
The fact of a decided decrease in the third class passenger traffic on the railway corro- 
borates the testimony of the immigration returns in this respect. 


105. Many of the Chinese who arrive in the State for labour in the tin mines have | 


entered into contracts of services before the officers of the Chinese Protectorate, in 
Penang or Singapore. The number of such coolie contracts which were entered into 
in the Chinese Immigration Office in 1889 was 5,477 against 4,696 in 1888. The 
revenue collected in respect of coolie contract tickets was $547.70, whereas in 1888 
the receipts from this source (a charge of 10 cents per head for every coolie under 
contract passed through the Klang Office) were $1,791.30. 


VI.—LAND REVENUE AND DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION, 


106. The disposal of public land, the collection of land revenue, and the regis- 
tration of deeds are, as regards the Kwala Lumpur district, under the superintendence 
of the Chief Magistrate (Mr. H. C. Belfield), as Commissioner of Lands. He is 
assisted by a Collector of Land Revenue. In the districts these matters form an 
important part of the duty of the district officers. 
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107. Population being sparse and mining being a more attractive pursuit to a 
community of colonists than agriculture, land, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns and villages, possesses litle value. Small agricultural blocks have hitherto 
been allotted, on application, by the Land Revenue Officers, but I have required that, 
at present, applications shall be sent on to the Resident for approval. 


108. The Land Regulations were passed in 1882, and are apparently founded on 
the older Perak Land Regulations, prepared by Sir Hugh Low and myself in 1879, 
some years before the Land Laws and Regulations of the Straits Settlements received 
the attention which has since been given to them. The Native States Land Regulations 
are in many respects unsatisfactory. 


109. As regards the collection of revenue, the system in force possesses almost 
all the elements of confusion, which have caused such trouble in the Land Offices of 
the Straits Settlements; want of defined sub-divisions;. the issue of permits for 
imperfectly described aud undemarcated areas in anticipation of survey ; backwardness 
of survey; a rent-roll compiled from duplicate titles in order of issue, irrespective of 
locality, &e., &c. ' 


110. The system of tenure contemplates the issue of a lease in English for every 
little native agricultural holding, when it would be much simpler and easier to develop 
and perpetuate the native system of tenure, as bas been done within the last few years 
in Malacca. 


111. “ Registration of title” is the system of transfer prescribed by the rules, but it 
is to be feared that its principles are imperfectly understood, and its dotails unsatis- 
factorily worked out (e.g., see infra paragraph 131). ‘The “ duplicate documents of title 
which constitute the register” (to quote the rules) are in some cases the butts of 
unbound counter-foil books, and in at least one district office these are reported to have 
been destroyed by white ants. 


112. From this it will be gathered that, while acknowledging the industry of 
Mr. Belfield and his subordinates in the Kwala Lumpur Land Office, I am unable to 
accord much commendation to the system on which they have worked. In the 
districts want of experience and of detailed instructions have prevented some of the 
district officers from doing as much as might be done in the management of their land 
offices. 


Disposat or Pusiic Lanp. 


113. The receipts for 1889 under the head of “ Premia on Leases” were $10,819.50, 
against $19,542.83 in 1888. But the Commissioner of Lands, in his report, after 
describing the competition for Government lands offered for sale in 1888, says: 
“ During the year 1889 the Government parted with very little of the town land yet 
‘“* remaining available, only one sale of building lots having been held during the year, 
‘ go that the falling off noticeable under this item is in no way to be regarded as an 
‘“* unfavourable symptom, or [as indicative] of inability to raise a large amount were it 
** considered advisable to do so.” 

114. Numerous applications for small agricultural holdings were received during 
the year, but no proper system of recording them has been in force, and the exact 
number is not reported. 

115. 116 leases and 138 agreements for a lease in anticipation of survey were issued 
from the Kwala Lumpur office during the year. 


Guarpiansule or State Forests, Waste Lanps, &c. 


116. I am not satisfied that the State receives anything like its legal share of forest 
produce. The quantity of timber used in Kwala Lumpur for building purposes must 
be enormous, and some has been exported, but the total revenue collected in the town 
Land Office in 1889, under the head of “Timber Royalty,” was $3,552.52, and of this 
the sum of $1,200 was contributed by the Chinese owners of two saw mills, who pay 
$50 each monthly. 


117. There were no prosecutions during the year for unlawful appropriation of State 


land, from which, however, I am not prepared to conclude that “ squatting” is unknown 
in this State. 
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Cotiection oF Lanp REVENUE. 


118. The rents, current and in arrear, on the rent roll for the Kwala Lumpur 
district for 1889, amounted to $7,058.15, of which the sum of $6,909.85 was collected 
during the year, leaving $148.30 to be carried forward to 1890. 

‘119. The collections under the head of “ Land Rents,” which must always be the 
principal permanent item of land revenue, show a gratifying increase ($1,599.89), over 
the receipts for 1888 ($5,309.96). 

120. None of the other items require detailed remark. A comparative table showing 
the actual collections under the various heads for 1888 and 1889 for all districts is 
appended (Appendix E.).* 

121. In the collection of revenue 600 notices and 56 attachments were issued in the 
town office during the year. 


REGISTRATION OF Deeps. 


122. A fee of $1 is charged for every transfer of mortgage registered in the Land 
Office, and no such transaction is valid without such registration. The Commissioner 
of Land says: “The business in transfers and mortgages was fairly brisk throughout 
sito” The revenue, however, is less than that of 1888, namely, $1,028 as against 

1,130. ; 


SuRvVEY. 


123. I have, in paragraph 109 supra, mentioned backwardness of survey operations 
as one of the incidents which have made land revenue administration in Selangor 
inefficient. The Government have been fully alive to this, and the late Resident 
(Mr. Swettenham), on the urgent representations of the Commissioner of Lands 
(Mr. Belfield), obtained the permission of his Excellency the Governor to engage 
four qualified surveyors in Australia for service in the State. As they only 
arrived in December 1889 none of their work enters into the returns of the year 
under review, but there is every hope that a great change for the better will soon be 
apparent. 

at During the greater part of 1889 the survey staff at the disposal of the Land 
Office was exceptionally weak, and the revenue collected under the head of “ Survey 
Fees” has been necessarily small. The receipts amounted to $1,277.24, and contrast 
unfavourably with the collections of 1888, which reached $6,111.32. But in 1888 
there was a special survey of a block of 11,000 acres, for which fees to the amount of 
$1,011.10 were paid. 

125. Circuits have been traversed to include those portions of the State where land 
is most valuable. Mr. Wellford and Mr. Raymond are at work at Kwala Lumpur, 
Mr. Stafford at Klang, and Mr. Irby at Kwala Kubu. It is hoped that the Land Office 
will soon be in a position to issue permanent titles to replace the agreements issued 
in anticipation of survey. Survey fees will then be collected. Holdings are being 
demarcated with granite boundary stones. 

126. The map of the town and environs of Kwala Lumpur, mentioned in paragraph 15 
of last year’s Administration Report, was found unsuitable for reproduction by photo- 
zincography, and was returned from Calcutta, whither it had been sent for the purpose. 
A new map on a smaller scale has now been prepared, and has been sent to England to 
be lithographed. 


District Lanp Orrices. 


127. Klang.—The collection of revenue in this district has been satisfactory. No 
surveyor being available, no leases were issued, and there were no receipts under 
the head “‘ Premia on Leases.” But a more efficient collection of rents has brought 
on the receipts on the rent roll from $2,321.82 in 1888, to $4,513.19 in 1889. With 
one exception all the minor heads of Land Revenue show an improvement. 

Mr. F. E. Lawder was the officer in charge of the district during the greater part 
of the year. 


* Not printed. 
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° 128. Kwala Langat.—Land revenue in this district has been largely increased,. Szzanaor. 
owing to the fact that the rent-free period for which certain gambier and pepper —— 
land at Sepang was held expired at the end of 1888. The rent-roll was, therefore, 
suddenly augmented by an item of $1,100, payable annually by this one estate. The 
revenue returns are generally satisfactory, the receipts being $2,027.86, against 
$718.20 in 1888. Mr. D. G. Campbell was Acting Collector and Magistrate during 
the year. 


129. Ulu Langat.—What I have said in paragraph 112 as to the inexperience of 
some of the district officers applies with especial force to this district. From 
November 1888 to June 1889 it was under Mr. A. Keyser, and from June 1889 to 
the end of the year under Mr. H. E. Hunter, neither of these officers having had any 
previous experience of the charge of a district. In a rising district where activity 
in planting is more remarkable than in any other part of the State, the land revenue 
has fallen from $5,111.76 (collected in 1888) to $4,064.95 for 1889. Mr. Hunter 
(who has ceased to belong to the public service) has not offered in his report any 
satisfactory explanation of this decrease. During the greater part of 1888 this district 
was without a resident magistrate and collector. . 


130. A survey of the town of Kajeng was completed during the year. 


131. Kwala Selangor.—In this district, under the energetic management of Mr. H. 
C. Ridges, better and more systematic work is being done than in any other out- 
station, and native forest-rangers have been taught to use the prismatic compass and 
to make neat sketches. But blunders by earlier and less capable collectors have 
borne fruit. One of them, for instance, “did not cancel the original agreement in 
* cases of sub-division (giving new ones in its stead), but simply gave a certificate 
“ of transfer to the new owner, allowing the original owner to hold the agreement 
‘“* for the whole piece of land.” The same piece of land thus figured twice in the 
rent-roll! Mr. Ridges reports, “I am gradually going through all the sub-divisions, 
“ and the rent-roll and the holdings are now beginning to approximate.” 


132. The land revenue collected in 1889, in the Kwala Selangor district, was. 
$1,941.57, as against $1,889.64 in 1888, a slight ittcrease. The collections under 
land-rents amounted to $1,253.05, an increase of $172.10, a healthy sign. 


133. Ulu Selangor.—This district was under Mr. G. C. Bellamy from January to 
June, and under Mr. A. Keyser from June to the end of the year. The revenue 
returns exhibit most of the features of the returns from other districts, a falling off 
in ‘‘ Premia on Leases,” due to the want of surveyors, and the consequent non-issue 
of titles, a satisfactory rise under the head of ‘ Land-rents” significative of the 
extension of permanent cultivation, and a decrease under the head of “‘ Agreements and 
Permits,” due to some extent to the order given by me in September that all applications 
were to be referred to head-quarters. 


134, Regarding this rule, which is one of temporary application, it is hardly 
necessary to report how important it was to me on taking charge of the State to have 
full particulars of the current alienation of land in each district. The check to the 
occupation of land has been slight and temporary, and it has enabled me to secure 
better attention to rules, and to control applications for selected lands by natives in 
the public service. a 


' 135. The land revenue collected in Ulu Selangor in 1889 was $3,197.19, as against 
$2,900.05 in 1888, and the head of “ Land-rents ’”’ shows a total collection of $1,014.29, 
an increase of $412.79. 


AGRICULTURE. 


136. Those who have embarked in agricultural pursuits in Selangor are either 
(1) capitalists, chiefly Europeans, who have penigd coffee and pepper estates as a 
commercial speculation, or (2) permanent settlers, Eurasian, Malays, Chinese, 
Javanese, &c., who have made fields or plantations in the vicinity of their dwellings, 
or (3) temporary settlers who cultivate vegetables, plantains, sugar-cane, Indian corn, 
&c., in the vicinity of towns and villages and who sell the produce. 


137. Agriculturists of the first class are the most important from a commercial 
point of view, though it is rather to the gradual increase of the second class that we 
must look for the future agricultural prosperity of the State. . + 

138. It is satisfactory to be able to record success and progress on the principal 
estates. Messrs. Hill and Rathborne have demonstrated at their estate (Weld’s Hill) 
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SeLancor. the capacity of the State as a coffee-growing country. Their crop (Liberian coffee) 


in 1889 averaged 9 cwts. to the acre. Pepper on the same estate has been fairly 
successful. Steady work is being done at “ Hawthornden’”’ and “Lincoln” estates 
under Messrs. Dougal and Toynbee (Liberian coffee and pepper) and at‘ Wardieburn ” 
(Mr. R. S. Meikle). 


139. In the Klang district the Messrs. Stephenson have a pepper estate (“ Beverlac”), 


which promises well. 


140. The well-deserved success of Messrs. Hill and Rathborne, to be emulated, I 
trust, by the other gentlemen whom I have mentioned, will doubtless induce others 
to embark in cultivation in Selangor. 


141. The proposed experiment in tobacco growing, for which 7,500 acres were 
allotted in 1888 (vide paragraph 19, Administration Report, 1888), has not been carried 
out, and is said to be practically abandoned. 


142. Of the eleven thousand acres leased to Chinese at Sepang for pepper and 
gambier cultivation, about four thousand have been cleared and planted. The district 
officer reports that about 9,096 pikuls of gambier were exported from this property 
in 1889, valued at $90,960. Pepper, too, is doing well in the same locality, and the 
importance of the trade which has sprung up has induced Chinese to run a small 
steamer from Singapore to bring out the produce. 


143, Native holdings are becoming more numerous, and as new roads are opened 
and other improvements made, cultivation is seen to extend slowly. The Commis- 
sioner of Lands says that 431 acres of paddy land and 411 acres of garden land have 
been allotted in small holdings in the Kwala Lumpur district in 1889. The Javanese 
at Kwala Langat (mentioned in last year’s Administration Report, paragraph 21) have 
done well, having taken two crops in the year off their paddy land, and made extensive 
plantations of cocoanuts. There is little to note from other districts, where agriculture 
as a pursuit must always rank second to the mining industry. 


Native LeapMen. 


144. The Captain China, or headman of the Chinese in the State (Captain Yeap 
Ah Shak), died in June, and his place was filled in December by the appointment of 
Captain Yeap Kwan Sin. : 

145. The Commissioner of Lands speaks well of the performance of their duties 
by the Malay headmen working under him. At Kwala Langat, out of six Penghulus, 
the district officer is only able to speak in terms of commendation of one, Raja Mon, 
of Morib. In Ulu Langat, while acknowledging the assistance received from his 
Penghulus, the collector states that “they do not seem sufficiently to understand their 
duties.” The Ulu Selangor Penghulus are, on the whole, well reported on. At Kwala 
Selangor Mr. Ridges bestows especial praise on Raja Indut for his administration of 
the Bernam district. “The revenue of his district has been sufficient to meet all 
‘“ administrative expenditure, including the payment of many pensions; the native 
“ chiefs have in general done well.” 

146. Much remains to be done in defining the functions and duties of native head- 
men, and their best work cannot be expected of them until they and the district 
officers, who have to guide them, have clearer and more detailed instructions. 


Mines AnD Minna. 


147. Under this head the key-note of the prosperity of the State is touched, and it is 
satisfactory therefore to be able to show a very remarkable advance. The following 


figures speak for themselves :— 


Year. Pikuls, exported. Duty paid. 


$ 
1887 - : ° - 131,392 453,601 


1888 - “ - : 135,735 
182,236 


530,788 


747,634 
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148. An increase in the annual export of no less than 46,501 pikuls is not a little Sevancor. 
remarkable, and when it is taken into consideration with the fact of the fall of the an 
price of tin in 1888 (previous to which production may be supposed to have been 
artificially and temporarily stimulated), the remarks already made as to the advantages 
possessed by Selangor tin-miners (see supra paragraph 19) seem to be justified. 

149. The Commissioner of Lands says, “It should, however, be noted that a con- 
“ siderable quantity of the tin exported in the early part of 1889 was actually worked 
“ in 1888, but was held over in the expectation of a rise in the market.” (Compare 
ig a 101 supra.) Regarding this I am without authentic information, and it must 
not be hastily assumed that Chinese miners keep stocks of metal for many months 
(the fall of price took place in March 1888). It must be borne in mind, too, that 41 
steam-pumping engines were brought into the State in 1888, from which fact alone 
largely increased production in 1889 was to be predicted. But to assist in the true 
deductions to be made from these figures I may add that in January 1890, the year in 
which I am writing, the export was 29,336 pikuls, for which the sum of $121,276 
was paid as duty, being $33,623 in excess of the largest sum ever received as duty on 
tin in one month in the history of the State. 

150. The largest exporter in 1889 was Captain Yeap Kwan Sin, who sent out 
14,907 pikuls of tin. The Straits Trading Company report that during the year they 
a 36,344 pikuls of ore, purchased by them at prices varying from $32 or $37 

er pikul. 
1S. Seven new pumping engines were imported in 1889. 

152. The Rawang Tin Mining Company, Limited, founded upon the business 

started by Mr. John Muir, which has found an annual mention in the Selangor 
Administration Reports since 1884, failed in September 1889. “It had been worked,” 
says the Commissioner of Lands, “under European management since 1882, and was 
“ the last survivor of the European companies which started in: 1883 and vanished in 
1884. The concession, comprising one of the richest and most advantageously 
situated mining localities in Selangor, has, like its predecessors, fallen into the hands 
of Chinese, who will doubtless show that in this, as in the other cases, there is 
substantial profit to be obtained by those who know how.” 
153. In a mining report attached to the Administration Report for 1884, the 
Inspector of Mines (Mr. Fenton W. Hill) somewhat pertinently says: ‘I fail to under- 
“ stand why mining by European companies should not pay (if worked by proper 
“ appliances, under practical management, with a strict regard to economy) in this 
“ State.” In the Administration Report for the following year, 1885, the Acting 
Resident (Mr. J. P. Rodger) described (paragraphs 30 and 31) Mr. Muir’s system of 
management, and evidently hoped that the exception to the failure of European mining 
enterprises had at length been found. 

154. Nevertheless the breakdown in 1889 was complete, and the published accounts 
showed that the financial condition of the Company had been unsafe from the com- 
mencement. It is not for me in a report of this kind to apportion blame to individuals 
in such a matter. I can only lament that speculators should have it in their power 
by the mismanagement of an undertaking of this magnitude to injure the reputation 
of the Malay Peninsula as a field for safe mining enterprise, and that investors should 
be found willing to embark capital in companies so handicapped financially at the 
outset that a reasonable return on the capital is hardly within the bounds of possibility. 

155. It is time that extravagant notions of the richness of metalliferous deposits in 
the Malay Peninsula were dispelled. Experience has shown that Chinese, working in 
their own methods and with their own countrymen, can make handsome fortunes by 
tin mining. But their system as regards the cost of management is eminently 
economical, A Chinese mine-owner, hearing of the monthly sum paid to the European 
staff of a mining company, said to me, “I could put on 400 additional coolies for 
that amount.” There is little doubt that a Chinese manager on $25 a month will get 
better work out of his men than an English overseer on ten times that sum. Weighted 
by heavy payments to promoters, &c., and by the cost of European staff, the foreign 
company starts in tin mining in competition with the Chinese at an enormous 
disadvantage, and there is little ground for surprise that company after company 
struggles and fails. 

156. I see no reason why small parties of steady and practical English or Australian 
miners, working for themselves and with their own hands, should not do well. They 
must, of course, have a small amount of capital to start with. With reasonable success, 
and with experience gained by some years’ woyk, they could gradually enlarge their 
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operations, and perhaps employ Chincso coolics. But in the present stage of explora- 
tion in the Malay Peninsula there is no proof of the existence of any mines which 
can be worked so as to returna profit on a very largo capital under a highly paid 


European staff. 
‘ 


VII—ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


157. Justice is administered in Selangor by English officers almost exclusively. 
The only excepticn consists in the very limited jurisdiction given to Penghulus or 
native headmen, who ean fine up to $5, and try civil cases in which the matter in 
dispute does not exceed $10. 

158. At head-quarters the courts are presided over by Mr. H. C. Belfield, as chief 
magistrate, assisted by Mr. L. P. Ebden, assistant magistrate. The chief magistrate 
is both police magistrate and judge of first instance. The assistant magistrate takes 
minor criminal cases with power to impose a fine not excceding $290, or a sentence of 
imprisonment not exceeding 12 months. The Resident is theoretically the principal 
judge, but practically takes little part in the judicial work, except to hear capital cases 
and a few civil appeals. In the districts the district officers try minor civil and 
criminal cases, important cases being referred to head-quarters. 

159. The best proof that the administration of justice gives reasonable satisfaction 
lies in the fact that there are few appeals. In Chinese cases involving complicated 
accounts the chief magistrate obtains the assistance of the Chinese members of 
council. A weekly return is furnished to the Resident from every criminal court, 
so that offences seeming to demand further inquiry can be noted and sentences 
reviewed, if necessary. 

160. I do not conceal from myself the fact that much remains to be done to make 
the principal court really efficient. The subordinate staff is ludicrously insufficient 
and civil procedure (the Indian Civil Procedure Code is nominally in force in Selangor) 
is in its infancy. It is due, however, to Mr. Belfield to say that, working under theso 
disadvantages, he has succeeded in administering justice without complaint on the 
part of the public. 

161. Work, both in the civil and criminal courts, is on the increase. I append 
returns showing the business done at head-quarters and in the district courts. 
(Appendix G.*) 

162. This increase is indicated in the subjoined comparative return of the receipts 
of all courts in 1888 and 1889 :— 


Ula 
Langat. 


Ula 
Selangor. 


Kwala 
Selangor. 


Kwala 
Langat. 


Kwala 


Lumpur. Total. 


Klang. | 


1888. $ « $ « $ c¢. $c $ oc. $ Cc. $ « 


Fines, fees, and for- | 13,376 08 | 1,515 00 | 41143] 654 03 | 1,420 28 | 1,757 Go | 19,134 42 


feitures, 


Fees, Civil Courts - | 8,816 93 377 09 140 78 121 18 300 50 537 59 | 9,794 07 


— —_— 


21,693 01 | 1,892 09 552 21 775 21 | 1,720 78 | 2,295 19 | 28,928 49 


1889. 
Fines, fees and for- | 9,174 63 | 1,240 39 318 19} 1,682 41 | 1,628 00] 2,191 77 | 16,285 39 


feitures. 
Fees, Civil Courts - {20,595 74 984 03 121 56 136 95 741 34 474 J1 | 23,053 73 


cee oe | 


29,770 57 | 2,224 42 439 75 | 1,819 36 | 2,369 34 | 2,665 88% | 39,289 12 


Coroners. 


163. Inquests are held in cases of sudden or violent death by the Superintendent 
and Inspector of Police in the Kwala Lumpur District, and by the district officers at 
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out-stations. Tho following statement gives particulars of the inquests and verdicts S#tancor. 


in 1888 and 1889 :-- = 
—- | 1888. | 1889 
Homicide, culpable . ° . s 6 6 
# justifiable . - - ° 3 2 
3 by misadventure - ° . — 1 
Suicide - - - - é - 5 4 
Death in pursuance of judicial sentence - - _ 2 
Natural causes, accidental deaths, &c. = - 12 22 
26 37 


164. I have authorised officers holding inquests to dispense with juries except in 
important cases. 


VIIL.—POLICE. 


SrrenatH AND DistRisution. 


165. The strength and distribution of the police force at the end of the year was as 
follows :— 

Officers.—Superintendent (Mr. H. C. Syers), acting chief inspector (W. Crompton), 
and police cadet (C. W. Stephen), all at Kwala Lumpur. . 

Sikh Contingent.—3 sergeants, 11 corporals, and 114 constables. 


Malay Contingent.—2 sergeant-majors, 14 sergeants, 29 corporals and 317 con- 
stables. 


cers. 


Distribution, | Stations. | European | ' Sikhs, | "Malays. 


Kwala Lumpur District - - 3 3 128 152 
Klang - - - - - 5 —_ ae 52 
Kwala Langat - - - - 4 _ _ 33 
Kwala Selangor - - - 6 —_ —_— . 39 
* Ulu Langat - = 2 s G bes nai 39 
Ulu Selangor - - a ra 5 = _ 7 


Soe ge ee 


166. Senior Inspector Harper left the State on furlough in October, and his place 
was filled by Acting Inspector Crompton. The duties of police inspector at Klang were, 
for the second half of the year, discharged by the assistant collector, Mr. E. M. L. 
Kdwards, of whom the superintendent reports favourably. 

167. The services of the police of this State were placed under requisition in_ 
1889 for the organisation of a police force for the neighbouring State of Pahang. 
Mr. Syers proceeded to Pahang in April and returned in August, having raised and’ 
equipped a force of 200 men and established 14 police stations for the Pahang 
Government. A portion of this force was recruited and drilled in Selangor. A 
detachment of 25 Sikhs of the Selangor police served in Pahang from April to June 
and 50 men of the same contingent were allowed to volunteer for permanent service 
in the Pahang police. : , 


Conpuct anp Discip.ine. - 


168. The superintendent reports that the conduct of the force under his command 
has been good. There were two cases of desertion, three men were judicially con- 
victed and punished, and 19 were discharged for misconduct. The behaviour of the 
Malays has, on the whole, been better than that of the Sikhs. 

169. The Sikh contingent are drilled as soldiers, and are reported to be efficient 
in this respect. They are chiefly employed in furnishing guards to the various public 
. buildings, treasury, gaol, the Residency, &c. The Malays to whom the more 
legitimate police duties fall are not drilled with the Sikhs. They are taught to 
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Setancor. march and to use their rifles, and I agree with the superintendent in thinking this 


sufficient. 

170. The whole force was put through a course of musketry during the year. All 
the arms and accoutrements are, the superintendent reports, in good and serviceable 
order. 150 Snider rifles were purchased from the Straits Government during the 


year. 


Poritce Stations. 


171. The police buildings:at Kwala Lumpur leave much to be desired. The Sikh 
contingent and some of the Malays ‘are quartered on a hill at a considerable distance 
from the central station. The latter building occupies a cramped situation in the 
town. The superintendent’s office is not near it. It is difficult to suggest any satis- 
factory plan for quartering the police in a place where space can be found for all the 
necessary buildings immediately under the eye of the superintendent. 


172. A new barrack-room for Sikhs was built at Kwala Lumpur during the year, 


also new police stations at Sangka Dua and Batang Kali (Ulu Selangor), at Kajang 
and Reko (Ulu Langat), at Kwala Jugra (Kwala Langat) and at Batu Tiga. Delay 
took place in building the following police stations authorised in the Estimates for 
1889 :—High Street, Pudu, Klang, Permatang Pasir, Tanjong Karang, Saba and 
Kanchong. These will be built in 1890. 


CRIME. 


173. This State maintains the character it has enjoyed for some years past in being 
comparatively free from serious crime. Nevertheless, I have to report seven cases 
of murder in 1889, in only three of which convictions were obtained. In two cases 
the offenders were punished with imprisonment; in the third, two men were sentenced 
to death and executed. 

174. In all 6,244 cases were reported to the police, of which 1,115 were charges 
of desertion, &c., against coolies ; excluding the latter, 2,916 out of the total number 
- en reported were discovered. The per-centage of discovered cases is therefore 
_ 175, There were four cases of gang-robbery, but the property taken was of trifling 

value, not aggregating $300 altogether. There were~also cases of house-breaking 
and thefts in dwelling-houses, and a gang of professional house-breakers from Singa- 


pore were captured’ and convicted. No disturbance or riot of any description took - 


place. . ie 
176. “Secret societies,” says the Superintendent of Police, “‘ gave no trouble during 


“‘'the year; only one case was reported, and the alleged promoter was arrested; he 
“* was called upon to furnish security for his good behaviour, and has since left the 
“ State. Two persons against whom warrants were issued for promoting and being 
“* members of a secret society in 1887 were arrested, tried, and convicted.” 
‘177. The Superintendent of Police expresses his acknowledgments to the district 
officers in country stations for their co-operation with him, and I am glad to note that 


there is the best feeling between the head of the police and the district magistrates, | 


and that this ensures prompt and efficient action in cases of emergency. 


ReGIstRATION OF Hackney CARRIAGES. 


178. This is a branch of the duties of the Police Department. There were licensed 
in 1889 :— : 
257 hackney carriages. 
954 bullock carts. 
100 jinrikshas. 
The receipts were $12,275.75 as against $10,105 in 1888. 


Fire Bricabe. 


179. A steam fire-engine was received during the year and gives satisfaction. 

180. The volunteer fire brigade were seldom called out, Kwala Lumpur, a town of 
brick houses, being now in less danger from fire than any other town or village in the 
State. Only two unimportant fires took place in Kwala Lumpur, but in the country 
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several more serious fires took place, and the mining town of Serendah was almost ransom 
totally destroyed. 


Destruction oF Noxious ANIMALS. 


181. I have discontinued the roward formerly paid for the destruction of snakes, 
as there is no authenticated instance of a death from snake-bite in Selangor, and I 
deem it unnecessary to expend some hundreds of dollars annually in enabling a few 
Malays to earn a livelihood by catching snakes in uninhabited places, e.g., mangrove 
swamps, and then claiming a reward at.a police station. 


. HeattH oF THE Force.” 

182. Seven men died and nive were invalided in consequence of ill-health. The 
Superintendent of Police is inclined to think that his men have too much night duty in 
a damp climate, but this is not borne out by the medical officer (Dr. Welch) who says, 
“The health of the police during the year was fairly good,” and remarks only on the 
cases of typhoid, &c. mentioned supra in paragraph 38. 


Cost or THE Force. 


183. The total cost of the Selangor police force, comprising the superintendent, 
three European officers, 140 non-commissioned officers and men of the Sikh contingent, 
326 non-commissioned officers and men of the Malay contingent, and 10 Chinese 
detectives, was $61,322.43, giving an average per man of $127.75. 

184. Services exclusive of establishments, amounting to $28,128.36; are left out of 
this calculation. It should be noted, however, that the superintendent’s salary was 
not a charge to this State while he was on duty in Pahang, and that the force was 
below its strength during part of the year.. oe : . 


IX.—PRISONS. oe 


185. It is desirable to concentrate all prisoners in one central.prison, so constructed 
that proper discipline can be maintained and a proper amount of labour exacted. 
Judicial punishment is now anything but efficacious. The Kwala Lumpur Prison has 
been erected on a site which does not readily admit of the necessary extension. 
At present it accommodates 96 prisoners in separate cells and 40 in an association 
bed It is in inconvenient proximity to some of the principal European dwelling 

ouses. 

186. For want of accommodation at Kwala Lumpur the old prison at Klang, built 
before the Resident’s head-quarters ‘were moved from Klang to Kwala Lumpur, is 
still in use. The external wall is the only permanent part of it. The buildings are of 
wood and will not last much longer, 

187. At out-stations also, the result of want of prison accommodation at head- 
quarters, there is a Liane which I must condemn, though I cannot at once alter it, 
of keeping sentenced prisoners at the local police station, the lock-up of which is, thus 
converted into a small criminal prison. The police act as warders, and the prisoners 
do a certain amount of useful work under their supervision. 

188. In 1889 I placed these facts before his Excellency the Governor and obtained 
his sanction to build a new central prison on a site at some little distance from the 
town of Kwala Lumpur, and a first vote of $50,000 was placed on the Estimates for 
1890. I have already recorded the removal of the Pauper Hospital from the town to 
the suburbs, and when, following the example of Singapore and Penang, we have 
uprooted the town convict establishment a further step will have been taken in the 
improvement of this station. 


Commitrats AND DiscHaraes. 


189. On the 1st January 1889 there remained in the prisons 233 prisoners, namel 
183 Chinese, 21 Malays, and 29 Klings. During the year 1889 2,034 convibied pa 
soners were admitted, of whom 1,640 were Chinese, 174 Malays, and 220 Klings ; of 
these no less than 135 were re-convictions, ; 
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InDENTURED LABOURERS. 


190. Of the prisoners committed in Kwala Lumpur in 1889, 424 were mining and 
agricultural coolies, punished for breach of contract. 


Simprz Imprisonment anD Desrors. 


191. The admissions during the year in Kwala Lumpur only were as follows :— 


Sentenced to simple imprisonment - - ‘. - 67 
Committed for trial - - - - - - 133 
For safe custody - - - - - - 133 
Debtors 2 ° . - is Z - iW 
Drier Scare. 
192. Tho following is the diet scale in force for native prisoners :— 
Articles of Di L Simple td Rigorous t Penal Diet. R ks, 
t. ) mprisonment, ° * emar. 
a ce Tehile daily.” | ‘Tahils daily.” | T@bils daily. 
Rice - . 21 21 21 Including 5 tahils for congee at 5.45 a.m. 
Fish (salt) - . 3a 8B _- a. Every day. 3. Three times a week, 
viz.: Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
Meat - « — 8c _ c. For Chinese 1} tahils pork, and beef 
mixed for Malays, beef only four times a 
week, viz. : Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. 
Vegetables - - 3} D 4}D. _ D. 1} tahils must consist of sweet potatoes. 
Beans - - 32 E 4 E 43 E. Beans must be cooked. 
Curry stuff- - on 
Salt : - 3 Z 
Kachang oil - Z 4. ae 
‘Tea - = } — 
Sugar - - _ 3 _ 
Plantains - - _ 2 in No, ° 


be 

5 
a.) 

° 


193. The number of re-convictions mentioned above (Penerpe 7 seems to. support. 
the view of the superintendent that this diet scale is too, liberal. ; 


Harp Latour, =~ = © “YS 


194. Hxtra-mural labour is the rule and most of ‘he: shovt-sentance prisoners are 
employed in gangs on public works of various kinds: _Long-sentence prisoners’ and bad 
characters are kept at work inside the prisons. Stone breaking and carpentering at 
Kwala Lumpur and rattan “oe and mat making at Klang | are the principal employ: 
ments, 


Conpuct anp Disctening, 


195. Outdoor work gives, of course, exceptional opportunity for escape. ‘At Kwala 
Lumpur, five prisoners escaped from working parties, of whom two were shot dead and- 
one was wounded and recaptured; at Klang six prisoners escaped, but all were re 
captured ; at out-stations seven prisoners escaped, of whom four were recaptured and 
one was shot. All this emphasizes the necessity for a central prison, where hard labour 
can be carried on inside the prison walls. 

196. The Superintendent of Prisons (Mr. H. C. Syers) reports favourably on the 
whole of the European staff. There has been the usual difficulty in procuring efficient 
native warders. ‘Many were fined for breaches of discipline and others discharged 
for misconduct.” 

197. At Klang, a native warder was murdered by a gang of four prisoners of whom 
he was in charge. This is the murder for which two men were executed, mentioned in 
paragraph 173 above. 
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X.—SHIPPING AND TRADE. 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES, 


198. The number and tonnage of the vessels which arrived at and cleared from the 
three ports of the State in 1889 are shown in the following table :— 


Arrivals. Departures. 
No. | Tonnage. — No. | Tonnage. 
‘Steam and Square Rigged. 
Kling - - - - - 399 98,036 399 98,036 
Kwala Selangor - - - - - - 215° 28,532 214 28,259 
Kwala Langat - - - - - 62 3,572 59 3,017 
Native Craft. 
Klan - - : - : - 292 3,235 775 3,115 
Kwala Selangor - aa - : -| 312 2,349 328 1,932 
Kwala Langat - - - - - 228 1,035 515 1,441 


LigutHouses AND Lianut Dues. 


199. Existing lighthouses haye. been maintained in good order. They are as 
follows :— 

Klang Straits N.—Pulau Angsa, masonry structure and a fourth order revolving 
white light; Klang Straits 8.—.A fifth order fixed white light on iron column; Kwala 
Langat (Jugra)—A fixed white light on screw piles. 

- 200. The light keeper and lascars of the Pulau Angsa lighthouse were housed during 
the year in old and unsafe: quarters built over the sea. New temporary quarters were 
commenced and permanent brick buildings will be erected in 1890. 

201. Collections under the head of sy light dues,” amounted ” to $1,174.29 for 1889, 

made up as follows :— 


3 Pag hs - yi ie 2 ele . = c.. 
Klang- ~— = - - - 969 39 
Kwala Selangor .-. .--. . - 172 65 
Kwala Langat : : - 82 25 


The cost t of the lighthous establishments was $1, 304.33, 


~Taponte. AND Hxports, 


202. The following is a summarised statement showing the ‘total value of imports 
and bxports in 1888 and 1889 :— 


ae 1888 1889, 

. Imports $ é: $ P 
| Klang ee - ™ -| 7,481,704 73 6,394,585 59 
Kwala angst - - +. =| 285,690. 62 185,649 54 
| Kwala Selangor - ee fe 489, 810 , 


‘=| 8,207,105 


i —_— 


Klang - : - - - | 5,718,634 89 6,824,696 99 
Kwala Langat - - - - 334,306 93 283,169 64 
Kwala Selangor —- - : - 726,415 8&4 656,140 52 

Total - - - | 6,779,357 66 7,764,007 15 
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203. There is a falling-off of no less than $2,835,713 in the imports at Klang under 
the head of specie, so that, apart from this item, there is an increase under imports 
as well as under exports The falling-off in the importation of dollars has been 
perhaps partly made up by the importation of bank-notes. The acting senior district 
officer (Mr. F. E. Lawder) suggests that, rather than pay freight for specie by 
steamer and railway, native passengers import bank-notes. These readily circulate 
in the State where a branch of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China has 
been established. 


204. The statistics of the export of tin have already been given in para. 147 supra. 


205. Causes have been at work which have diverted a portion of the Kwala Langat 
trade to Klang. Communication by road between Kwala Lumpur and Ulu Langat 
has been improved, and the fact that some of the principal mines in the latter district 
are owned by some of the Chinese who were interested in the railway, while the lease 
of it was unexpired, has naturally induced the latter to bring their tin into Kwala 
Lumpur for export by rail vid Klang, instead of sending it down the river to Kwala 
Langat. The Kwala Langat returns show that the value of the tin exported from that 
port in 1889 was less than the export of 1888 by $88,274. 


206. In Kwala Selangor also, the district officer (Mr. Ridges) ascribes a falling-off 
in imports, which is noticeable in his returns, to the effect.of the railway upon the 
trade of the State. At this port, however, there is an increase of about $20,000 in 
exports concurrently with a decrease of $40,000 in imports. 


-XI—POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


207. To create a satisfactory Postal Department in this part of the world is one of 
the most difficult problems of administration, 


208. Easily as the procedure may be worked in the hands of honest and hard- 
working persons (witness the economical management of minor post offices in Europe), 
many of its details have, in the East, to be left to Asiatics who, unless closely super- 
vised, import into the business of the office slovenliness, unpunctuality, and an absence 
of conscientious intention, which cause endless trouble and complaints. The hours are 
long, the duties multifarious, and the opportunities for dishonesty many. 


209. Coming to Selangor from the Government of Penang, where last year it was 
my duty to record some strong remarks upon the local postal department, I found 
affairs in the Kwala Lumpur Post Office demanding immediate investigation. 


210. Money had on three separate occasions been stolen in the post office itself, and 
there were several complaints of missing létters. 


211. A committee, consisting of the treasurer (Mr. A. R. Venning) and the acting 
auditor (Mr. G. C. Bellamy) was appointed in September, and made their report in 
October. The resignation of the postmaster was accepted, the staff of the office 
strengthened, and other improvements made; early in November the new post office 
was occupied, and I am glad to report that in the latter part of the year the depart- 
ment was fairly efficient and in good working order. 


212. A proof, perhaps, of improved administration-in 1889 consists in the fact that 
the receipts in respect of “ unpaid letters” have largely increased. Natives of India 
seldom prepay letters, influenced perhaps by the belief that their delivery will be 
ensured by the desire of the Government to recover. the postage. It depends upon 
the energy of the native postmen, to whom such letters are entrusted for delivery 
to the addressees, whether the latter ara found or not. Itis not difficult to return a 
native letter to the postmaster as “ refused.” But the superintendent (Mr. A. S. 
Baxendale) is able to report that (taking 8 cents as the average payment) the 
number of unpaid letters and parcels delivered in 1889 was 5,046 as against 1,900 
in 1883. 
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213. The business of the post office for 1888 and 1889 is shown in the subjoined 
tables :— 


Post Orrice Bustvess. 


1888. 1889. 
Received. Despatched. Received. Despatched. 
Letters and post cards = - - - - 91,372 68,96) | 41,3%6 122,279 
Newspapers and books - - - - 7,433 2,221 | 80,245 17,194 
Parcels, &c. 2,029 2,651 4,783 6,728 
Total - : -| 100,834 73,833 | 176,414 146,201 


Money Orpver Business. 


1888. , 1889. 
Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 
$ oe. $ «4 $ oe. 8 -@ 
Local S 7 e - - - 26 25 _ 118 06 218 O 
Native States = - - - - - 5 0 77 «Oi 127 60 54 50 
Straits Settlements - - - - | 4,607 43 886 82 115,694 22 387 63 
Total - - - | 4,638 68 964 73 |15,989 88 670 13 


214. A Chinese post office has not yet been organised, and the superintendent 
reports that ‘more, by thousands, of Chinese letters are received from Singapore than 
“ are despatched thither (through the post office) from Selangor.” 

215. There were two prosecutions of employés of the department in 1889. A 


postman was convicted of criminal breach of trust in having suppressed and tampered 


with letters entrusted to him for delivery and was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude, and a chief postman and stamp vendor was charged with having retained 
money given to him for the purchase of stamps and with having hidden the letters on 
which the stamps should have been placed. The latter was acquitted, the charge not 
having been established. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


216. Selangor is connected with Malacca by a land telegraph line, which passes 
through the State of Sungei Ujong. At Malacca the cable system of the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company is-joined. 

217. There was a satisfactory increase in business in 1889, showing activity in 
trade and a growing appreciation of the advantages of telegraphic communication on 
the part of the native community. The superintendent of Posts and Telegraphs 
(Mr. A. S. Baxendale) reports that the collections at Kwala Lumpur, Klang, and 
Kajang were $2.396.05 in 1889 as against $1,182.26 in 1888. The receipts on account 
of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company for messages passing over their cables 
were $2,498.30 as against $629.93 in 1888. 

218. I annex a return (Appendix I.*) showing the total number of messages 
transmitted from Selangor telegraph stations in 1889 and the total receipts, private 
messages being distinguished from State messages. 

219. Certain changes in the tariff and system were introduced late in the year. 
Charges had varied according to stations, but a uniform charge (a cent a word) has 
now been established. . Further, the system of charging Government departments for 
messages despatched on Service has been abolished, the accounts simplified, and a 
good deal of unnecessary clericai labour saved. Officers entitled to frank letters “on 


* Not printed. 
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Sxrancon. Service” can also despatch State messages free, but all such messages are subsequently 
a scrutinised in the Audit Office. 


Construction. 


220. A line of telegraph was constructed during the year from Rawang to Kwala 
Kubu (Ulu Selangor). It was completed on the 20th September, and cost $1,998.98 
(distance 23 miles). Its value was soon exemplified, for by its means information 
was on the Ist of October sent out to Ulu Selangor of a murder committed in Perak, 
with the result that two of the murderers were arrested at Ulu Bernam making their 
escape up country. 

221. A new telegraph office at Rawang was occupied in November. 

222. The cost of up-keep has fallen from $1,616.55 in 1888 to $1,475.91 in 1889, 
though there bas been an increased length of open line. 

223. The proposed lines of telegraph to Kwala Selangor and Kwala Langat still 
remain to be constructed. 


Starr. : 


224, The superintendent is not satisfied with the efficiency of the telegraph signallers, 
who are for the most part Madrasces, imperfectly trained and instructed and learning 
their business at the expense of the State. 


XII.—EDUCATION. 


225. Reasonable facilities are given by the State fcr the education of native 
children of all nationalities, but parents are apathetic, and the results are not all that 
could be wished. 

226. There aro Malay schools at 10 stations, and that at Kwala Lumpur includes an 
English class. There are also Tamil and Chinese schools at Kwala Lumpur. 

997. A tabular statement showing the attendance at the various schools in 1889 is 
appended (Appendix J.*). . 

“28. Boys who attend the English class have been charged a small fee of 50 cents a 
month, and books are no longer supplied free. The change has apparently been 
unpopular, and the attendance has temporarily fallen off. 

229. The schools have, during the latter part of the year, been under Mr. G. C. Bellamy, 
as inspector of schools, and he has taken much trouble to advance them. Among 
district officers who have pushed education in their districts Mr. Ridges only deserves 
mention. 

230. New schools were built during the year at Kwala Lumpur, and at Cheras 
Scmonich (Ulu Langat), Permatang Pasir (Kwala Selangor), and Kalumpong (Ulu 


Selangor). 


XITI.—GENERAL. 


231. His Excellency Sir C. C. Smith, Governor of the Straits Settlements, and his 
Excellency Major-General Sir Charles Warren visited the State in May, and went to 
the coast stations Kwala Langat and Kwala Selangor. 

932. Mr. F. A. Swettenham, C.M.G., who had been British Resident of Selangor, 
since 1882, took up the appointment of Resident of British Perak on the Ist June, 
and was succeeded in Sclangor by Mr. W. E. Maxwell, C.M.G., who vacated the acting 
appointment of resident councillor, Penang. 

233. The following appointments and promotions were made during the year :— 

Mr. L. P. Ebden, to be assistant magistrate, Kwala Lumpur. 

Mr. J. R. O. Aldworth, to be assistant collector, Rawang. 

Mr. C. Kemp, to be second assistant collector, Klang. 

Mr. A. Spence Moss, resident engineer, to be Government engineer for 
railways. 

Mr. If. H. Law, to be district superintendent, Public Works Department. 

Mr. W. Nicholas, to be clerk of works, Public Works Department. 


* Not printed, 
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Mr. A. Snell, to be traffic superintendent, Selangor Railway. 
Mr. J. 8. H. French, to act as secretary to the Resident. 
Mr. CU. W. Stephen, to be a cadet in the Selangor police. 
Mr. R. H. Burt, to be surveyor, Land Office. 


Mr. G. M. Stafford, do. do. 
Mr. J. W. Raymond, do. do. 
Mr. J. Wellford, do. do. 
Mr. F. W. Irby, do. do. 


234. Only two meetings of the State Council were held during the year 1889, one at 
Kwala Lumpur and one at Jugra. 
The following were the principal measures introduced :— 
A proclamation forbidding the exportation of adulterated tin and rendering the 
exporter liable to fine and forfeiture of the tin. 
The Straits Settlements Ordinance (No. 3 of 1884) for the protection of wild birds, 
mutatis mutandis. 
Rules and regulations for the guidance of all persons concerned in the care and 
management of prisons and prisoners. 
Grant of a monthly allowance of $50 for performance of Divine Service in the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches respectively. 
A proclamation relating to the improper removal or alteration of Government 
bench marks and boundary stones. 


235. A department of which I must make a brief mention, as it is not dealt with in 
the preceding pages, is the Audit Office. The auditor (Mr. W. H. West) left the 
State, on leave, in the month of March, and his place was taken temporarily by 
Mr. G. C. Bellamy, district officer, Kwala Selangor, who worked zealously to master 
the details of an office which was new to him. Mr. H. Laugher was tried on probation 
as assistant auditor. The only experienced official in the Department, after Mr. West’s 
departure, was Mr. C. P. Anchant, the chief clerk, whose steady attention to his duty 
has been most valuable to the State. 

236. In 1889, as in the previous year, the inhabitants of Kwala Lumpur have been 
indebted to Mr. A. R. Venning for his honorary superintendence of the Boianical 
Gardens, which are becoming the most attractive feature of the place. They were 
formally opened to the public by his Excellency Sir Cecil C. Smith on the 13th May, 
and now comprise about 60 acres of ornamental ground laid out with great skill and 
taste. Mr. Venning is able to report that about 500 fruit trees of various kinds were 
planted in the gardens during the year, and he acknowledges the liberality of a well- 
known Chinese resident, Mr. Chow Ah Yeok, who has presented to the gardens 100 
plants (white champaka and oranges) specially imported from China. 

237. Communication with Pahang has been rendered more eusy by the construction 
of a bridle-path from Kwala Kubu, in Selangor, to Tras and Raub, in Ulu Pahang, of 
which 20 miles are in Selangor and 16 miles in Pahang territory. This path follows 
the valley in which the Selangor river takes its rise and crosses the dividing range at 
an elevation of about 2,000 feet, passing through most picturesque scenery. Should 
success attend the efforts of those who are prospecting for gold at Raub, Penjum, and 
other places in Ulu Pahang, it may be advisable later to make this route available for 
cart-traffic. In the meantime, it ig no small advantage to those whose business takes 
them to Ulu Pahang to be able to ride to Raub by the Ulu Selangor route. The con- 
struction of the bridle-path has been under the superintendence of the district officer. 
Mr. G. C. Bellamy was in charge when it was begun and Mr. A. Keyser when it was 
finished, and both worked energetically to get it completed. 

238. Last year’s Administration Report (paragraphs 74 and 75) contains a description 
of the town of Kwala Lumpur, in which the want of good drinking water and the opera- 
tions contemplated to provide the necessary supply are mentioned. This important 
subject has by no means escaped attention, but it is obvious that much preliminary 
inquiry has to be undertaken before the State is committed to any important and 
extensive scheme. In connexion with sanitary matters it will not be difficult to 
interest the principal inhabitants of Kwala Lumpur in the conservancy of the town 
and the improvement of its appearance. A sanitary board, on which all nationalities 
will be represented, may safely be trusted to carry out municipal work, hitherto per- 
formed by the Public Works Department, and a rate may reasonably be levied to cover 
the necessary expenditure. 

239. The period under review has been one in which trade has been carried on in 
Selangor under disadvantages not likely to be speedily removed. Thcre has been a 
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SELANGORs Jack of capital for investment in mines, due to causes originating in Singapore and 
~~ Penang, on the markets of which the traders of the native states are dependent. In 
the Colony, in recent years, there has been a growing tendency on the part of wealthy 
Chinese to invest largely in land and houses, trusting to money borrowed on the 
security of this property for the means of carrying on mercantile enterprises. Specu- 
lation of various kinds has diverted the capital available for investment in land in the 
Colony, and at the same time the banks have refused further credit to the Indian 
bankers or chetties. The result has been that land has fallen greatly in value, and 
those who have advanced money on the security of real property (chiefly the chetties) 
have found the value of their security seriously diminished, and have refused further 
business of the kind. By the inability of the chetties to give credit to the Chinese, 
something like a financial crisis has been created, and the situation may be expected to 
be even more difficult before business recovers itself. The tightness of the money- 
market re-acts from the wealthier traders upon men who are comparatively poor and 
struggling, and with the ruin of the latter, mines stop working and coolies are thrown 
out of employment. The whole system of Chinese mining rests on a basis of credit. 
The actual workers are supported during the preliminary period, which has to elapse 
between breaking ground and getting out the tin-ore, upon advances in money and 
kind made by an investor; to him the tin, when won, has to be sold at a comparatively 
low price. He risks his money, they risk their time and labour. If the work is suc- 
cessful, the advancer makes a large profit, both from the goods supplied (charged at 
the highest price which the miner will pay) and the profit on the re-sale of the tin, 
and the miners clear off their debt, and are left with a balance to the good. It may 
easily be understood how disastrous the stoppage of credit is to a Chinese mining 
community working under conditions of this kind, and I can conceive circumstances 
under which it may become in the highest degree politic to devote a portion of the 
available assets of the State to the support of the mining industry, where prospects 
are favourable and assistance is refused by the banks and chetties. Only in this way, 
perhaps, will the tin exports in 1890 be kept up to the level even of that of 1889. 

240. I have to acknowledge the help and co-operation which I have received from 
all members of the public service. I have had to draw somewhat extensively upon 
their information and experience in making myself acquainted with the details of 
administration of Selangor, a place entirely new tome. Mr. Swettenham, on leaving 
the State, gave his officers a high character for zeal and intelligence, and I have been 
glad to remark the spirit of duty which actuates them and the just pride which all 
take in the progress and prosperity which they have helped to bring about. 

241. There are, of course, points in which the administration of departments requires 
improvement, but where defects have been forced upon my attention I have generally 
found that they have been attributable to want of definite orders and regulations, 
rather than to individual short-comings. Valuable though it is to the resident of a. 
native State, who may at any time be called upon to take action under circumstances 
of difficulty, to be unfettered by strict rules, there is no doubt that officers in native 
States are, in the performance of their duties, placed at some disadvantage as compared 
with the public servants of a Colony, owing to the absence of a body of written law 
and of detailed printed regulations upon matters connected with their work. These it 
will be desirable gradually to supply. 

242. I am very far from being satisfied with the system of carrying out public 
works by contract. The Department of Public Works of the State 1s without work- 
shops, artizans, or skilled workmen, a contrast in this respect to the Railway Depart- 
ment, which has been well organized under Mr. Spence Moss. The number of competent 
contractors is limited, and a practical monopoly of any one branch of Government 
work by any one of them may lead to the dictation of unnecessarily high terms. 
Again, any temporary weakness in the Government superintending staff renders it 
difficult to give work under construction by contract that incessant supervision without 
which satisfactory accomplishment is not to be expected.. 

248. In the performance of my own duties I feel daily the want of better means of 
communicating directly and rapidly to the Malay and Chinese communities the object . 
and effects of Government orders and measures. A Chinese secretary (an English 
official acquainted with Chinese) is much required. 

244, This report is necessarily imperfect from the fact that the work of only five 
months of the year to which it-relates came under my own observation, but I believe 
that it will be found to be a fairly faithful statistical recor. It is satisfactory to have 
to chronicle good work done by all departments and good results achieved. But the 
higher the standard of excellence of government that we set before us, the harder 
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must be the work of future years, and none of us are content to survey complacently SELANGOR, 
the great transformation effected in a Malay State under British protection without .— 
desiring to make the advance continuous. I have the fullest hope and confidence that ; 
with the loyal co-operation of the Sultan and Chiefs of the State and of the English 
officers in its service, many of the details in which the administration is in need of 
amendment will receive attention in the ensuing year, and that in a State where law 
and order have now long been established and where the growth of revenue has been 
so remarkable, I may be able later to report that a higher standard of efficiency has 
been reached in judicial and departmental organisation. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. E. Maxwett, 
British Resident. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 1. Sunaer 
Usona@ ANB 
AnyuaL Report on the Srate of Suncer Usona and Jetesu for the Year 1889. Saas 
FINANCIAL. 
REVENUE. 


1. The revenue for the year amounted to $356,806 71, showing an excess of 
$59,373 71 over an estimate of $297,433, and an increase of $200,855 55 over the 
revenue collected in the previous year. 

2. It should, however, be mentioned that the amount of $80,000, being a loan from 
the Colony for a specific purpose to be repaid out of the revenue by yearly instalments 
of $10,000, has been treated as revenue. 

3. Deducting this amount of $50,000, the net revenue stands at $276,806 71, 
showing a deficiency on the estimate of $20,626 29, and an increase of $120,855 55 
over the revenue collected in the previous year. 

4. Land Revenue-—Kstimated, $28,630 ; actual receipts, $26,396 48, a deficiency on 
the estimate of $2,283 52, but an increase of $4,758 39 on receipts of the previous 
year. 

5. There was a deficiency of $2,793 35 in Sungei Ujong on “ Premia on Leases,” 
mainly due to town lots offered at auction not realising the upset price of 10 cents a 
square foot. These lots, being situated close to the site of the railway station, will, on 
completion of the railway, be found of great value, and no difficulty is anticipated in 
disposing of thei at the above upset price when again offered for sale. 

6. A reference to Return H.* wil] show an increase on land rents, house assessment, 
and registration fees. 

7. The land revenue again suffered this year through Mr. White’s absence while 
acting in Jelebu for Mr. Gueritz at the beginning and end of the year, a marked 
improvement being shown in the revenue in the middle of the year, during which 
period the Land Office had its complete staff of officers. 

8. Licenses.—Kstimated, $163,245 ; actual, $164,388, showing an excess over the 
estimate of $1,143 95. 

9. Under this item the market in Seramban proved a greater success than was 
anticipated, it having been let for three-times the amount it was estimated it would 
fetch. ‘The following items were introduced under “ Licenses” during the year :— 
“ Auctioneers and Conveyances,” “ Toddy Farm,” “ Slaughter of Cattle,” and “‘ Hawkers’ 
Licenses.” 

10. On the Ist January 1889 the farms were relet at a rental of $120,000 a year, 
for three years, being an increase of $58,800 a year. 

11. Customs.—Estimated, $85,650 ; actual, $63,050; deficiency, $22,629 40, owing 
chiefly to the deficiency of the tin and charcoal duty, amounting to $20,657 87, of 
which $16,230 14 and $4,427 73 must be attributed to Sungei Ujong and Jelebu 
respectively. 

12. As will be seen in the Collector of Jelebu’s Report,f most of the deficiency on 
tin and charcoal revenue in that district is attributable to the fact of the Jelebu Mining 
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and Trading Company not exporting some 2,000 pikuls of ore remaining in their 
godown at the end of the year. 

13. The export of tin amounted. to 17,377 pikuls, bemg 112 pikuls less than the 
previous year. 

14. The export of tin ore, however, amounted to 7,177 pikuls, being 2,962 pikuls 
more than the previous year. 

15. These figures prove how greatly small miners with no capital appreciate the 
system of selling their ore on the spot to the exporters of ore. On the other hand, the 
decrease in the quantity of tin exported is due not to the dearth of tin (as is seen by 
the increased export of ore) but the want of capital invested in the tin enterprise, and 
so long as investors can place their money in a State where {transport is cheap and 
certain, it is not to be expected that they should turn to a neighbouring State where, 
although the duty on tin is cheaper, the difficulties and uncertainty of transport make 
their investments of considerable risk. 

16. This transport difficulty will be removed at the end of this year (1890) by the 
opening of the railway to Port Dickson, when capitalists, it is to be hoped, will not be 
wanting. 

17. Post, Telegraph, and Stamps.—Estimated, $1,550; actual, $1,436 20; deficiency, 
$113 80. Increase as compared with the previous year of $232 34. 

18. Port and Harbour Dues.—Kstimated, $475 ; actual, $893 90; deficiency, $81 10. 
Increase as compared with the previous year of $67 15. 

19. There was a slight excess on the registration of fishing stakes, but a deficiency 
on registration of boats and shipping fees. 

20. Hines, Fees, and Forfeitures of Court.——Estimated, $3,700; actual, $4,553 05; 
gi ors over the estimate, $853 05. Increase as compared with the previous year of 

979 35. 

21. This excess is accounted for by the increased litigation in consequence of 
increased trade and population. ; 

22. Fees of Office. —Estimated, $11,060; actual, $11,963 62; excess over the esti- 
mate, $903 62. Increase as compared with the previous year of $2,772 82. 

23. There was an excess over the estimate for assessment on carts and gharries of 
$853 75, which shows a considerable increase in traffic. 

24. Miscellaneous Receipts—Estimated, $1,020; actual, $953 50; deficiency, $66 50. 
Increase as compared with the previous year of $547 89. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that last year’s miscellaneous receipts consisted solely of receipts on private 
telegrams, which are not included under this heading this year. 

25. The deficiency is accounted for by no sale of photographs having yet taken 
place. By reference to Return H.,* however, it will be seen that there is a considerable 
excess over the estimate on all the other items under this heading. . 

26. Lteimbursements.—Estimated, $1,123; actual, $2,388 17; excess over the esti- 
mate, $1,265 17. Increase as compared with the previous year of $727 89. 

27. Interest. — Estimated, $950; actual, $1,177 24; excess over the estimate, 
$227 24, chiefly due to loans and profit on copper coin. 

28. Special Receipts—As mentioned in my paragraph 2, the sum of $80,000, being 
a loan by the Colony to pay off a debt due to the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, is 
credited to the revenue of the State ; $10,000 of this amount is to be paid off annually 
out of the revenue, from the lst January 1890. 


EXPENDITURE. 


29. The total expenditure for the year 1889 amounted to $340,754 77, showing 
an excess over the estimate of $85,513 77, but a surplus in favour of the revenue of 
$16,051 94. 

30. The heads under which the chief excesses occur are “ Special Payments,” 
“ Roads, Streets, and Bridges,” ‘‘ Gaols,” and “ Medical.” 

31. Hstablishments.—There is a saving under this heading of $7,639 32. caused 
chiefly by vacancies not being filled up during the whole year. 

32. Allowances.—Excess of $927, caused by Waris’ allowance being increased from 
$3,600 to $4,800 at the beginning of the year and after the estimates for the year 
were framed. 

33. Pensions.—Excess of $135 94, caused by a pension of $180 being granted to 
Raja Perak at the beginning of the year, which she enjoyed up to her death in 
November last. 
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34. Revenue Services—Saving of $2,217 38, chiefly on wages for survey coolies, 

35. Education.—Saving of $134 90. No prizes were given during the year, com- 
pulsory education not having been brought into force until October. 

36. Medical.—Excess of $1,505 89, due to excesses on “Rations” and ‘ Medical 
Comforts” ($1,353 05), and “ Drugs and Sundries” ($189 59), required for increased 
number of hospital patients. 

37. Police.—Saving of $764 74, of which amount $683 29 was made on “ Clothing 
and Boots.” 

38. Gaols.—Excess of $1,485 80, due to an excess of $1,439 71 on “ Rations and 
Medical Comforts,” owing to a large increase in the convicts, the average daily number 
during the year being 67°224, as against 49°231 during the previous year. 

39. Rents——Excess of $259 42, caused by accommodation for clerks until the com- 
pletion of their quarters. 

40. Posts and Telegraphs.—Saving of $457 26, due to $223 01 on “ Bounties to 
Steamers,” and $396 20 on salaries of linesman and coolies. An excess of $117 25 
was made on “ Dak Services.” ; 

41. Transport.—Saving of $1,077 81, due principally to passage of officers -on first 
appointment $542 09, return-passage of Sikhs $100, Indian Immigration Agent 
$175 94, Public Works Department $92 86. 

42. Miscellaneous Services—Excess $885 72, caused chiefly by an excess of $895 of 
expenditure on stationery, the amount required being greatly in excess of that esti- 
mated for. An excess is also made on “ Up-keep of Government Grounds ” of $301 32. 
A saving is made on the other item under this heading, including “ Purchase of Har- 
bour Lights ” $200, and “ Destruction of Noxious Animals” $194 25. 

43. Interest.—-Excess $340 57, due principally to loss in exchange on account of 
salary of officers on leave showing an excess of $444 60. There is, however, a saving 
of $250 on interest of loan of $104,060, caused by $10,000 of the loan being repaid at 
the end of the first half of the year. 

44. Works and Buildings. — Estimated, "$37,675; actual, $35,529 81; saving, 
$2,145 19. Owing to the great scarcity of contractors, it was some time before the 
contract for building a house for the Collector of Jelebu was given out, and before any 
of the work was commenced the contractor absconded, and it was not until the close 
of the year that the work was commenced by a fresh contractor. There was, therefore, 
a saving of $3,500 on this sub-vote. ‘There was an excess on “ Minor Works” and 
“Current Repairs” of $1,277 94 and $462 O4 respectively. 

45. Roads, Streets, and Bridges. — Estimated, $40,890; actual, $44,721; excess, 
$3,831 43. As a caution against the rainy months of October and November, it was 
found necessary to pave greater portions of the S’tul and Jelebu roads than it was 
thought at the beginning of the year would be required, which principally accounts for 
this excess. An arrangement was also made with a Chinese miner for an extension of 
two miles of the S’tul Road towards the Selangor boundary, provided the Government 
supplied the bridges. The cost of these bridges amounted to $1,398, which was un- 
estimated. Small savings were made on the other sub-votes. 

46. Special Haxpenditure.— Estimated, $19,850; actual, $111,082 50; excess, 
$91,182 50. Of this, an amount of $88,401 47, being capital and interest due to the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank for a loan on account of the construction of the Jelebu 
Road, was repaid to the bank, but was not estimated for beyond the back interest of 
$7,000; this accounts for an excess of $81,401 47 over the estimates. An excess of 
$700 was made on the salary of the Government engineer on the railway by his salary 
for the last four months of 1888 having been paid in 1890. 

47. A sum of $10,000 (unestimated) was repaid to the Colony on account of the 
original loan of $104,000. 

48. An excess of $2,180 05 is shown in the sub-vote of ‘Compensation for Land 
and Houses” purchased, $2,000 of which was paid for the site of the new Collector’s 
quarters in Jelebu. 

49. A saving of $6,461 40 is shown on repayment to Selangor on account of “ Tele- 
graph Construction.” No part of the cost of construction has been paid directly to the 
Selangor Government, but the cost of messages sent by Sclangor beyond Malacca 
and due to the KH. H. A. and C. Telegraph Co., which amounted to $1,538 60, has been 
defrayed by this Government, and, being treated as a set-off to this debt, has been 
debited to the vote. ; 

50. Assets and Liabilities —I am glad to be able to report that the amount shown to 
the debit of the State on the lst January 1890 is less than that shown on the Ist J. anuary 
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1889 by $27,668 54, which goes far to show that the State is, in spite of hard times, 
steadily assuming a more hopeful financial position. 

51. Trade.-—Exports, including Jelebu, are valued at $1,144,009. This, as compared 
with the exports of last year, shows a decrease of $61,091. but the value of tin (being 
the principal export) was reckoned last year at $37 a pikul, whereas this year it has 
been valued at $35 a pikul; this difference would reduce the amount of decrease to 
$25,523. 

52. Imports are valued at $1,576,004, being $454,081 increase on last year's imports. 
$220,000 of this amount is placed to the value of railway material. 

53. Immigration and Emigration.—The total number of immigrants entering the port 
at Pangkalan Kempas was 7,168, and emigrants 6,002. Of these, 5,326 and 4,226 
were Chinese immigrants and emigrants respectively, showing an excess of Chinese 
immigrants over emigrants of 1,100. The following return shows the proportion of 
each nationality for the year :— 


Arrivals.—Chinese -: - - «= 5,326 
Malays - 7 - - - 1,332 

Tamils - - - . - - 390 

Europeans - - - - - 120 

Total - - ~~ 7,168 

Departures.—Chinese - : - - - 4,226 
Malays - - - - - - 1,326 

Tamils - - . : - - 333 

Kuropeans - - 7 - - 117 

Total - - - 6,002 


Pusric Works. 


+54. Works and Buildings.—-The following buildings were completed during the 

ear :— 
: Clerk’s quarters, Sikh barracks, police stations at Rassa, Pangkalan Kempas and 
Pangkalan Durian, auditor’s quarters at Seramban, new ward to hospital, office for 
hospital, contagious diseases ward, new block for gaol officers’ quarters (Jelebu), 
hospital (Jelebu). 

55. The following buildings were begun but not completed by the end of the year :— 
Public offices at Seramban, house for Superintendent of Police. 

56. The house for Collector of Jelebu was, for reasons stated in my paragraph 44, 
not commenced until the end of December. 


~ Roaps, Streets, AND BrinGes. 


57. Linggit Road.—This road has, as compared with former years, never been in 
such a good condition as during the year under review, and there is every probability 
of a continued improvement. The system of clearing the jungle on either side of the 
road has had the effect of allowing the sun to dry it and has prevented its rotting and 
breaking up. Thirteen bridges have been rebuilt, while smaller ones have been replaced 
by earthenware pipes. Tamil immigrant coolies are employed on two thirds of the 
road, and are working very satisfactorily. 

58. S’tul Road.—Improvements have been made during the year on this road by 
widening and paving it in some places, thus keeping it in good order for cart traffic. 
The work of extending this road to the boundary at Berenang, a distance of about six 
miles, is now being carried out. This will effect through communication from Serampban 
to Kwala Lumpor, and in order to make it a convenient carriage road attention is being 
directed towards metalling and improving it. 

59. Pantai Road has remained in very good order during the whole year. About 
one mile of it, which was formerly always in a bad condition, has been paved, and two 
sections, between the 2nd and 8rd mile, have been raised to avoid the swamp. 

60. Jelebu Road.—Great difficulty was at the beginning of the year experienced in 
keeping this road open for traffic, owing to the heavy rains at that period, but by dint 
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of paving and clearing the jungle at the side of the road, whereby the sun’s rays could —_ Sunexr 
enetrate, a considerable improvement was effected, and by the end of the year it was Usone anv 
in very fair condition, the only portion remaining bad being between the 15th and 16th J#4#80. 
mile. A difficulty has always been experienced in procuring labour on this road, it 
being found necessary during the year to employ Chinese labourers at the high rate of 
40 cents per day. 
61. Streets —A new street, 40 feet wide, in Seramban, was made during the year 
at right angles to the principal street, and brick drains were laid down on either side 
¢ nearly all the streets, causing a great improvement on the former apologies for 
rains. é : 
62. In order to build these drains, it was necessary to move nearly every house in 
the town back’ to its proper boundary, as all had encroached on the road. This had 
the effect of widening the streets and producing a healthier and cleaner appearance 
on the whole town. 
63. Surveys.—The following tables show the work done in this department during 
the year 1889 :— 


Title Plans issued in Duplicate. 


Sunget Ujong. 


No. of Lots. Class of Land. Area. 
: a. RP. 
545 Agricultural - - 7,680 2 28 
17 Mining - = : 130 2 33 
9 Building - - - Square feet, 27,385 
A. RP. 
Total - § - 7,811 1 16 
Jelebu. 
No. of Lots. Class of Land. 
133 Agricultural - - 
8 Mining - - a 
Total - - 
Land Surveyed. 
Sungei Ujong. 
No. of Lots. | Class of Land. Area. 
4 oR PR 
552 Agricultural - - 5,598 O 0 
21 Mining - - - 228 #41 25 
79 Building - - | Square feet, 195,385 
aA RP. 
Total - - 5,826 1 26 
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SUNGEI Jelebu. 
UsoNnG AND 
JELEBU. 
es No. of Lots. Class of Land. Area. 
> 
A RB P. 
483 Agricultural - - 968 0 0 
10 Mining - ° - 159 0 O 
18 Building - - - Square feet, 43,200 
A. R P. 
Total - - 1127 0 0O 


64. The Survey Department has suffered considerably for want of surveyors, it 
never having had its full complement during the year, although every effort has 
been made to obtain them, and so most of the above work has been done by only two 
surveyors. ; 

65. Besides ordinary land surveying, the services of this department have done much 
work in tracing roads, running levels, &c., and much credit is due to Mr. Caldicott, the 
Superintendent of Works and Surveys, for the able way in which he has performed his 
duties with so small a staff. 

66. Postal and Telegraph—During the year 17,478 letters were received and 15,704 
were despatched, showing an increase, as compared with the previous year, of 9,425 
and 9,438 respectively. 

67. The amount of money orders issued was $10,002, with commission $103 57, 
being an increase as compared with the previous year of $5,981 and $61 95 respec- 
tively. 

68. Telegraphs.—The number of telegrams despatched were 3,245, and received 
3,111, showing an increase as compared with the previous year of 841 and 556 
respectively. 

69. The amount collected on private telegrams was $380 96, messages to and 
from Selangor passing over the Sungei Ujong portion of the line not being charged 


for. 

70. Railway.—No efforts have been spared by Messrs. Hill and Rathborne in 
pushing on this work during the year, in spite of the difficulties they have had to 
contend with in the way of procuring labour; at the end of the year 77 per cent. of 
the quantity of earthwork was finished, and the permanent way was laid up to 63 miles, 
5 miles of ballasting having been completed ; 1,500 labourers were employed. 

71. It is expected that the line will be fit for traffic up the 16th mile from Port 
Dickson by June 1890; this will bring rail communication within 8 miles of Seramban. 

72. An extension to the Negri Sembilan vid Bukit Putus and on to Pahang is in 
contemplation, and, if carried out, will be the means of opening up a vast extent of 
country comparatively unknown. It will also have the advantage of having for a 
terminus a good sea-port where the produce of Pahang, Sri Menanti, Jelebu, and 
Sungei Ujong can be shipped on decent sized steamers, instead of, as now, on small 
river steamers. 

73. Coffee, §c.—Mr. Wickwar, the manager of Messrs. Hill and Rathborne’s estate at 
Rantau and Selian, has kindly furnished me with the following return :— 

74. Linsum Estate.—65 acres of coffee in bearing, and 72 acres new clearing, out of 
which 552 pikuls of cleaned coffee have been picked during the year, or a little over 
10 ewt. an acre from the 65 acres in bearing. 

75. Selian Estate—45 acres in bearing, and 5 acres new clearing; picked during 

' the year 352 pikuls of cleaned coffee, or about 94 cwt. per acre. 

76. Pepper and cocoa are also cultivated on the Linsum estate, and yield a very fair 
return. 

77. The estate is in a very prosperous condition, and speaks well for the future 
agricultural prospects of the State. 

78. Police and Crime.—The strength of the force consisted of a superintendent, an 
aor oee and 215 non-commissioned officers and men, the total cost of the force being 

27,235. 

79. Fifty-eight recruits were enlisted during the year. 

80. There were 209 defaulters. This, as compared with the previous year, shows 
a decrease in the number of defaulters of 24, although the force was larger by 14 men. 
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None of these crimes were of a serious nature, nearly all being dealt with by the 
superintendent. 

81. There were no deaths during the year. 

82. The superintendent in his report speaks of the great difficulty that is still found 
in obtaining the class of Malay recruit desired, as not only is there an objection 
amongst the Malays here to any sort of discipline, but the pay of $8 a month is 
undoubtedly too small, where an ordinary cart-driver, who is comparatively his own 
master, can easily obtain a wages of $9 a month. The price of labour generally has 
of late years increased, and if the Malay Police Force is to be kept up to i*s proper 
efficiency the amount of pay will have to be increased. 

83. I am glad to be able to report that the superintendent, Mr. Douglas, has during 
the year displayed his usual ability in maintaining the efficiency and discipline of the 
force. 

84, At the beginning of the year the inspector, Mr. Henessey, was sent to Jelebu 
as assistant to the collector, and in May the duties of inspector were taken up by 
Mr. Esche, whose services have already proved of value. 

85. Crime.—The number of cases reported to the police was 1,381, convicted 725, 
dismissed 199. This shows a slight increase as compared with last year. 

86. There were two murders—one by a mining coolie, who stabbed another coolie 
in a fight and then escaped, and the other by a Malay boy of 12 years of age, who, 
after luring his victim, a little boy of about the same age, into the jungle, stabbed 
him in several places. The little fellow died in hospital the next day, and the murderer 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 

87. There is an increase in the number of deaths reported to the police as compared 
- with last year due mainly to the deaths in Jelebu not being included in last year’s 
report and to the increase of population. They are as follows :— 


— Natural Causes.| Accidental Suicide. Tigers, | Manslaughter. | ‘Total. 
1889 - - 847 27 
1888 - - 416 10 
Increase ~ - 431 7 
Decrease - - _ ee 
Total increase. - eet _ 


~ 


88. Gaols.—The total number of convicts admitted during the year was 411, the 
number remaining on 31st December, 62, and the daily average number 67:224. 

89. Only one death occurred during the year. 

90. One hundred‘and eighteen (118) were admitted into the infirmary suffering 
principally from fever, diarrhoea, and ulcers. 

91. Towards the end of the year canvas gaiters were introduced, and the Superin- 
tendent of Prisons speaks highly of them as a preventative of sores and ulcers made by 
leg irons on long-sentenced prisoners.” 

92. The convicts have done good work in road-making, clearing and cutting sites 
for building, carrying water, scavenging, &c. outside the gaol, and breaking stone, 
making baskets, &c. inside the gaol. — i ; 

93. There were 41 defaulters. The discipline of the gaol was, however, good. 

94. Health——The residency surgeon reports that the general health-of the com- 
munity has not been quite so good during the year 1889 as during the previous year, 
the number of cases seeking hospital treatment having largely increased. This increase, 
however, he attributes, to a great extent, to a keener appreciation amongst the Chinese 
rie natives of European treatment rather than to an actual increase in the amount of 

gease. 

95. The health of the European residents has during the year not been satisfactory. 
Several severe cases of sickness occurred among the. Government officials, two of 
remittent fever necessitated an early return to England. There was also one case of 
acute inflammation of the liver, and one of chronic diarrhoea. 

96. The residency surgeon attributes these illnesses to a too-lengthened stay in 
this climate without a change, and advocates a change after every four years, and is of 
opinion that a longer residence than that period in this climate without a change 
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diminishes the capabilities of energetic work, permanently lowers the general constitu- 
tion, and diminishes the prospect of life to an extent which is not sufficiently realised. 
In this I strongly uphold him, and I think it is to be regretted that a proposed system 
of a short leave after three years’ residence in the climate to enable one to take a 
short spell in England fell through. 

97. There were no cases of cholera or small-pox during the year, the absence of the 
latter disease being mainly due to the untiring energy of the residency surgeon in 
carrying out vaccination in nearly every district of the State. 

98. The new hospital at Bukit Nanas was nearly completed at the end of the year. 
It will accommodate 50 patients, and being on the top of the hill is in a good and 
healthy position. Additional wards will be built on to it this year, on completion of 
which the old hospital will be abandoned. 

99. The total number of cases treated in the hospitals during the year was 1,352, as 
against 634 of 1888. : 

100. The per-centage of deaths is 14°4, being 2 per cent. lower than last year. 

101. The following is an abstract of work done in the general hospital during the 
year :— 


Remaining at end of 1888 - - - . 55 
Admitted during the year 1889 = - - - - 1,035 
Discharged - - - - 2 - : 818 
Absconded - - - - z : 28 
Died - - - - : 7 - 170 
Remairing at end of 1889 - - - 2 . 14 


102. The principal diseases, with results of treatment, were as follows :— 


aoe Treated. Discharged. | Absconded. | Died. ee 
Beri-beri - - - - 405 313 4 59 14°5 
Intermittent fever - - - 130 121 5 3 2°3 
Ulcers - . - - 121 90 7 6 4:9 
Diarrhea - - - : 74 41 ; 2 30 40°5 
Deer - - - - 47 24 _ 19 40°4 
General debility -— - - 56 30 _ 22 39°2 


103. The number of fatal cases of diarrhoea and dysentery was chiefly amongst the 
Tamil agreement coolies. 

104. There is an increase in the number of beri-beri cases as compared with last 
year, with a smaller per-centage of deaths, viz., 405 cases with a per-centage of 14°5 
deaths, as against 219 cases with a per-centage of 17°8. 

105. The nationalities and number of those treated in 1888 and 1889 are as 
follows :— : 


1888. 1889 
Chinese - - - 395 739 
Tamil - - - - 126 165 
Singhalese - - - 9 ' 91 
Malays - - - 51 59 
Sikhs - - - - 52 31 
Javanese - - ~ 1 3 
Eurasians - - -_ — 2 


106. A dresser was sent to Jelubu in May, and in Novemiber & small hospital was 


- opened, a disused shop-house having been used in the interval. 


107. The total number of cases admitted during the half year was 144, discharged 
104, transferred 1, died 23, and remaining 10. 

108. The residency surgeon reports satisfactorily on the prison hospital. 

109. Three patients were remaining from last year, 12] were admitted, 118 discharged, 
2 died, and there were 4 remaining at the end of the year. 

110. As mentioned in my paragraph 97 the residency surgeon has done good work 
in vaccination during the year, the number vaccinated in the State during that period 
being 286, of which 222 were successful, 61 failed, and 8 were not seen, giving a 
per-centage of 77.5 successful cases. 

111. The health of the coolies employed on the railway works was, during the early 
part of the year, very bad, and the death-rate gradually increasing. -This, it was 
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found, was due to the coolie lines being built further in the jungle as the line advanced. _ Suncer 
In order to check this Messrs. Hill and Rathborne, at the end of June, removed all the Usonc ann 
coolies from the jungle to the sea coast, where good healthy lines were built, and from a RreDu: 
whence they were taken up the line to their work every morning. This had the desired 

effect, as the following monthly death-rate, taken from a report made by the Assistant 

Indian Immigration Agent (Dr. Travers) will show :— 


Month. No. of Deaths. — Month. No. of Deaths. 
January - 6 July - - 9 
February - 9 August “- 60 
March - - 10 . September - 6. 
April - - 13 - October - 2. 

' May - - ll ‘November -- 2- 
June - '. 12 ' December ‘- O-| 
" Total half-year 61 : 25- 


112. Dr. Travers, whose zeal and energy have rendered his services of so great value, 
speaks highly of the efficient manner in which the whole staff under him have performed 
their duties. : ; : 

113. Meteorological._—The following table shows the statistics for the year 1889 :— _ 


I.—Atmospheric Pressure. 
Station. | Highest. | Date. | Lowest. | Date. | Mean for the Year. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. 
Seramban 30°074 18th February 29°725 3rd June 29 886 
IT.—Temperature of Air. 
Station. | Highest. Date. Lowest. Date. Range for the Year.) Mean for the Year. 
Fah. Fah. ; 
’ Seramban 95°5° Sth March 67° Ist March 16°6 81°1 
TiI.—Temperature of Solar Radiation. 
Station. | Highest. | Date. Lowest. | Date. Mean for the Year. 
Fah. Fah. ; 
Seramban 173° 13th February 110° 12th February 154-9 
IV.—Temperature of Nocturnal Radiation on Grass. 
Station. | Highest. | Date. | Lowest. | Date. Mean for the Year. 
Fah. Fah. 
Seramban 72° 8th February 62° Ist March 67°5 


V.—Relative Humidity. 


Statien. | Highest. | Date. Lowest. | Date. Mean for the Year. 
e 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Seramban 100 Ist January 42 24th Jauuary 79°9 


: ; 
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Abstract of Rainfall for the Year 1889. 


Month, \. 2 Jelubu. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July - 
August - 
September 
October - 
November 
December 
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114, The prevailing direction of the wind was south-east. 

115. The rain fell at Seramban 204 days out of the year, and 3°73 inches less than 
the previous year. 

116. The greatest fall of rain in any one day was 3°21 inches on 13th Seprember at 
Seramban. 

117. There was a comparative drought in Jelebu during March, only 46 inches 
falling during the month. 

118. Hducation.—Compulsory attendance at schools for boys between the ages of 
7 and 14 came into force in October, and, considering that the system was new and 
unheard of in the minds of the natives, it has worked very satisfactorily, most of the 
parents quite understanding the advantages to be gained by their children thus obtaining 
at least seven years of fundamental education. 

119. A small fine is inflicted on the parents for the non-attendance of their children, 
and I am glad to be able to report that there have been so far only few occasions to 
do 80. 

120, Twelve schools now exist in the State, one of which is an English-speaking 
school in Seramban. 

121. A substantial school-house and master’s quarters are now in course of erection 
in Seramban. This building when completed. will be found of great service, as the 
size of the temporary room now in use is quite inadequate for the number of pupils. 

122. The average attendance of boys at all the schools during the year is 74. 

123. Much credit is due to Mr. Dorall, the head schoolmaster at Seramban, for the 
satisfactory improvement that education has made in the State. te 

124. Courts——There has been a Jarge increase in court work during the year as 
compared with last year. - 

125. The number of criminal cases disposed of in 1889 amounts to 628 as against 
535 in 1888. 

126. The civil cases numbered 1,140, involving property to the value of $33,227 56, 
as against 588 and $18,866 of the previous year. 

127. Jelebu.—I enclose, in original, a report by the collector, Mr. White.* 

128. Although the estimated revenue was not attained, the prospects of the country 
are ina flourishing condition. This will be seen by the successful workings of the 
two European mining companies as mentioned in the collector’s report. 

129. The cost of provisions in Jelebu will undoubtedly diminish when railway 
communication is opened between Seramban and Port Dickson. 

130. General.—T wo meetings of the State Council were held during the year. 

131. Regulations for the employment of Chinese labourers in mines were adopted. 


, and have proved very useful. 


132. A gun placed on a prominent hill is fired at 9.30 a.m. every day, at which time 
all mining coolies stop work, and at 2 p.th. and 5.30 p.m. (between which hours work is 
resumed) the gun is again fired. 


* Sce Appendix. 
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133. The Datoh Bandar still continues to act as Klana, and has always rendered me 
every assistance in the native affairs of the State. 

134. Mr. Paul (the Resident) whose health was, I regret to say, much impaired, left 
on leave on the 27th August, from which date I took up the duties of Acting Resident, 
having myself returned from leave on the 14th of July. 

185. On the 14th October, Mr. White, the collector of land revenue, took charge of 
Jelebu, and has since been confirmed in the appointment. His assistant, Mr. Bathurst, 
who only arrived in the State at the beginning of the year, has had sole charge of the 
Land Office since October, and is deserving of much credit by the able way in which he 
has performed his duties. 

136. During the whole year, the State has been very short-handed in its staff of 
officers, more especially during the latter part of the year when of the few remaining 
two were incapacitated through illness, Mr. Douglas, the superintendent of police, 
having to be sent to the hospital in Singapore for a month. 

137. Although the progress of the State anticipated at the beginning of the year 
has not been realised, its future prospects have in no way been retarded. Things have 
remained more or less in statu quo, and until the opening of the railway no great 
progress must be expected; when, however, that takes place one will, I feel sure, be 
quite justified in anticipating a marked improvement in the position of the State. 

138. In conclusion, t have only to state that all the officers of the Government have 
performed their duties to my entire satisfaction. 

W.R. H. Carew, 
Sungei Ujong, Acting British Resident. 
April 1890. 


APPENDIX. 


Annvat Report on the Stats of Jetesu for the Year 1889. 


Sir, ; Jelebu, March 12, 1890. 
I nave the honour to forward the following report on the State of Jelebu for 
the year 1889 :— . 


2. REVENUE. 


Estimated - - - - - - 384,160 00 
Actual - - - - - - = 26,843 49 


a deficit of $7,316 51 on the estimated revenue, but an increase of $12,824 00 on the 
revenue collected in 1888. 

3. The deficit is chiefly due to the estimates under “Tin Duty,” and “Land 
Revenue” not being reached. © : ae. 7 

4. The following table shows the actual and estimated land revenue :— — 


Heads of Revenue. | Estimated. . | ' Actual. | Increase. | Decrease. 

$ oc. $ « $ oc. $c. 

Premia on leases . - . 3,000 00 1,536 80 _ 1,463 20 

Land rents - - - - 330 00 225 50 _ 104 50 
Registration, &c. fees - - - 150 00 183 00 33 00 ~ 

Survey fees - - - - 1,500 00 688 50 — 811 50 

Timber royalty - - - - 100 00 61 49 _ 38 51 


This gives a total deficit under land revenue of $2,384 71, the decrease being chiefly 
under premia on leases and survey fees. The former was decidedly over-estimated, 
and the latter head of revenue suffered from the want of a surveyor, the Government 
surveyor, Mr. Tan Sek Gum, having died in May, and no one being found to fill his 
place; in consequence of which no surveys were made until the end of September, 
when the work was given out on contract. 

5. Land Rents were slightly over-estimated. 
There were no rents outstanding on the 3lst of December. 
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6. It was not until the latter end of the year that there was much demand for 
timber ; the revenue under “ Timber Royalty,” therefore, did not reach its estimates. 
7. Lcenses.—Estimated, $15,492; actual, $15,424 50, a deficit of $67 50, due to 
the estimate under “ Sawyers’ and Woodcutters’ Passes” not being realised, and to a 
small decrease under “ Arms Licenses.” 


8. The same remarks with regard to the deficit under “ Timber Royalty ” apply to 
that shown under “ Sawyers’ and Woodcutters’ Passes.” , 


9. Customs. 
$ C. 
Estimated - - - - - - 11,750 00 
Actual - “ - - - . - 7,280 90 
Deficit - : : é : : - 4,519 10 


This is due mainly to the collections under “Tin Duty” and ‘‘Charcoal Duty on 
Tin” falling short of the Estimates by $4,154 27 and $273 36, respectively. 

10. Although the estimate for tin duty might not have been reached, it certainly 
would have been much greater had not the Jelebu Mining and Trading Company 
decided towards the end of the year to store all their tin ore and smelt it in Jelebu, an 
arrangement which made a material difference to the revenue, as in December the 
company had about 2,000 pikuls of ore in its godown. 

11. The market for “Jungle Produce” is still very small, and the revenue under 
this head shows a deficiency of $91 37. 

12. The increase under “ Customs” as compared with the previous year is 
$4,154 27. 

13. Fines and Fees of Court show a deficiency of $116 10. 

14. Fees of Office fall short of the estimated revenue of $860 by $20 95, but show 
an increase over the year 1888 of $514 45. 

15. Miscellaneous Receipts—$15 14 was collected on an estimate of $20. 

16. Reimbursements show a deficit of $203 29. $200 was estimated for hospital 
fees, but nothing was collected, as the hospital was not completed until November. 


17. EXPENDITURE. 

$ Cc. 
Estimated - - - - - - 384,035 00 
Actual - - - - - - - 31,495 27 
Saving- - - - - - - 2,539 73 

18. Savings were effected under the following items of expenditure :— 
. $ Cc. 
a.) Establishments = - - - - - 2,188 58 
b.) Office contingencies - - - - 46 10 
.) Salaries and allowances = - - - - 65 00 
3) Revenue services - - - : - 973 65 
(e.) Medical - - - - - - 14 95 
(f.) Police - - - - - - 19 94 
(9) Transport - - - - - - 200 99 
(4.) Works and building - - - -- 93,483 11 


19, The saving under (h) is due to the fact that the contract for the new collectorate 
was not given out until December. . 
20. Excess of expenditure over its estimate occurred as under :—- 


$ c. 
(a.) Pensions - - - - - - 50 CO 
(b.) Gaols - - - - - - 124 43 
te Miscellaneous services - : . - 23 50 
(d.) Interest - - - : - - 397 78 
(e.) Roads, streets, and bridges - ° - 1,426 83 


21. A sum of $2,435 05 was expended under special expenditure. 
22. Trade.—The trade of the State shows a great increase, the value of the exports 
being $116,394 73 against $81,647 in the previous year. I am unable to give a 
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correct return of imports, as the custom of examining and checking all imports at the 
Government Office, Kwala Klawang, was abolished by the late collector in the middle 
of the year. 

23. Reade, Streets, and Bridges—The main road from Sungei Ujong has, on the 
whole, been in a somewhat better state during the year under review, but is by no 
means perfect yet, nor can it be until parts of it, which, early in the year, after heavy 
rains, were almost impassable, have been properly metalled. 

24. The portions of this road which require most attention lie between the 13th and 
16th mile posts. 

25. The trace for the new road to Kopong was completed in November, and the 
road has been commenced. 

26. Works and Buildings.—A new hospital was erected in Kwala Klawang during 
the year. 

of, The new collectorate was not commenced until December. 

28. Surveys.—The following land has been surveyed during the year :—18 lots of 
building land, comprising an area of 43,200 square feet; 483 lots of agricultural land, 
containing approximately 968 acres ; 10 lots of mining land containing 159 acres. 

29. As the contract surveyor (Mr. Mitchell) has not yet finished the computation of 
all the agricultural lots surveyed by him in the latter part of the year, the area can 
only be given approximately. 

30. Medical Vaccination has been carried on during the year with very little 
opposition from the Natives. 

31. A temporary hospital was opened in July, in a shop hired for the purpose, and 
in November the patients were moved into the new building, which was completed 
that month, since when it has been well attended, Chinese and even Malays coming in 
for treatment. 

32. The number of deaths reported to the police during the year was 111, of which 
the principal were 33 from diarrhcea and 32 from fever. 

33. The health of the coolies employed in the mines was especially good. 

34. Gaols—There were 44 prisoners admitted into the gaol during the year, out of 
which 8 remained on the 3lst December. 

35. There were no deaths in the gaol. 

36. One prisoner escaped while being taken to Sungei Ujong, but was afterwards 
re-captured. 

37. Courts.—The Court work has been more than doubled during the year. 

38. Criminal cases disposed of in 1889 amounted to 244 against 125 in the previous 

ear. 
: 39. Cases heard in the Court of Requests numbered 128 and involved property to 
on amount of $3,479 28, as against 57 in 1888, involving property to the amount of 
892. 


40. Mining—The number of coolies at work on the mines at the end of the year. 


was approximately 1,000, as against 600 at the same time last year. 

41. Mining land to the extent of over 3,000 acres was applied for, and a concession 
of 500 acres was granted. 

42. The work on the two European Companies’ lands has been very successful, the 
results of the output from nearly all the mines being most satisfactory, that on some 
of the older mines owned by the Jelebu Mining Company ranging from 3 to 5 bharas 
of tin per coolie for the year. 

43, The Jelebu Mining Company has exported over 1,100 bharas of tin during the 
year, with an average of about 450 coolies at work, which gives, taking the bad and 
good mines together, an output of about 23 bharas per coolie. 

44. The Jelebu Mining and Trading Company was formed at the commencement of 
the year, having acquired the Jelebu Tin Syndicate’s selections, and may be said to 
have virtually begun work in April, there being only one of the syndicate’s original 
mines working at the time. Since then the work of opening up new land has been 
rapidly carried on by the manager, Mr. Dunman, who informs me that the company 
has now 35 mines at work. The average output per coolie was 21 bharas, a remark- 
ably good result when it is considered that all the mines are newly opened, and 
therefore a month or so was occupied in felling jungle, erecting coolie lines, &c., before 
any actual mining was commenced. On one of this Company’s mines, where 31 coolies 
were employed, the output was 44 bharas per man. 

45. These figures, I think, will be found to compare more than favourably with the 
annual output per man obtained in the other native States, particularly so when it is 
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Jetxsv. remembered that the coolies here have much of their time occupied every month in 
—— carrying stores to the mines and tin from them to Kwala Klawang. 

46. The manager of the Jelebu Mining and Trading Company has tried smelting 
ore here with a small blast furnace, using both hard and soft wood charcoal. The 
result was an outturn of 45 per cent. of tin of good quality from ore averaging nearly 
72 per cent. (assay). Comparing this with shipping the ore, well washed, to Singa- 
pore for treatment the manager finds the result to be very largely in favour of the 
latter method, the difference being close upon 10 per cent. Consequently smelting has 
been given up. 

47. Mr. Dunman has also done away with stengah hari* work on this Company’s 
mines and las instituted the system of cash payment for overtime, out of which the 
miners find their own opium. The result is decidediy in favour of the advancer. 

48. During the year the Jelebu Mining and Trading Company’s mining selections 
were prospected by Mr. Sydney Allingham, Assoc. R.I.M. 

49. There have been numerous cases of coolies absconding from the mines while 
under advances, but I trust this will be, in a great measure, prevented by placing 
police stations at Gliman and Langkap on the boundaries of Selangor and Sri Menanti, 
respectively, these being the only outlets from the State that are not guarded. 

50. The Jelebu Rivers Syndicate sent a representative (Mr. Smith) here at the latter 
end of the year to prospect the River Triang and its tributaries, and I have reason to 
believe the results were satisfactory. 

51. The cost of provisions to miners has continued high, the rate of transport from 
Sungei Ujong having ranged during the year from 50 cents to $1 per pikul. 

52. In the early part of the year the River Triang was cleared for traffic for the 
benefit of miners, and in consequence those in close proximity to the river were enabled 
to get their provisions and tin carried for less than half the rate they formerly paid for 
transport by coolies along the jungle paths. 

53. General—The population of the State taken by me in December, from a rough 
census, is, approximately, 3,500 souls. The Malays number about 2,000, or 200 more 
than the previous year. 

54. The town of Kwala Klawang is gradually assuming larger proportions. Towards 
the end of the year four new shops were erected, and at about the same time 18 town 
lots were disposed vf by Government for building purposes. 

55. Three audits of the State accounts were held during the year. 

56. The late collector, Mr. Gueritz, left the State in October, and I took charge on 
the 14th of that montn. - 

57. Mr. Hennessey was appointed early in the year as assistant collector, with charge 
of the police, and the extra help afforded by him I have found most useful. 

58. In conclusion, I may state that the officers in Jelebu have performed their duties 
to my satisfaction. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) F. C. Wurtz, 
Acting Collector and Magistrate. 


Necrt Enclosure 4 in No. 1. 
SEMBILAN. : 
oars AnxuaL Report on the State of Necri Sempi.an for the year 1889. 


FINANCE. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue for the year 1889 amounted to $100,898 71, being an increase of 
$47,430 17 over the actual revenue collected in 1888. 

The estimated revenue for the year, however, was $135,060, thus the estimate was 
not realised by $34,161 21. This is due to a too sanguine estimate for tin, which 
will be more fully explained under “ Trade.” There is an increase over the past year 
on land revenue of $1,184 56, on licenses of $34,362 50, on Customs (which includes 


*® Work done by coolies in their spare time op asmall portion of land set aside for them. The coolies 
formerly sold the ore thus obtained to the Company at market price, the same being placed to their credit. 
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tin and tapioca duty) of $9,355 18, and the other smaller heads of revenue also show _Nzent 
increases. The principal increase in revenue is due to the re-letting of the Revenue Sesnan. 
Farms which alone gave an increase of thirty thousand dollars. =e 


EXPENDITURE. 


2. The total expenditure for the Phd amounted to $112,618 48 against an 
estimated expenditure of $131,865. It was found necessary to add the interest on 
the loan from the Colony to the loan, and other savings were made, notably against 
establishments, and roads, streets, and bridges. A part of the money due to the 
Chiefs under revenue servicee was uot paid at the end of the year as it was found 
impracticable to make up the accounts in time; arrears in revenue, however, more 
than make up for amounts due. There is an increase of $30,825 over the actual 
expenditure for 1888. 


Assets and LiaBiLities. 


3. Appendix C.* gives a statement of the assets and liabilities, and it will be seen 
that the liabilities have increased. In 1887, however, the excess of liabilities over 
assets was $119,012 05 against a revenue collected of $19,998 75, whereas now the 
excess of liabilities is $179,579 38 against a revenue of $100,898 71, which should not 
fail to procure for the State all the credit it may require. 

4. It was proposed towards the end of the year, when framing the estimates for 
1890, that the amount of the loan from the Colony should be increased to $200,000. 
It was, however, decided that, in consequence of certain assurances made in the end 
of 1887, that the Negri Sembilan would only require assistance from the Colony 
during 1888, it would not be advisable to ask for a further loan. I think, however, 
that it will still be found necessary at the end of 1890. 

With the re-letting of the Excise Farms for 1892, having in. view the already large 
increase in revenue since 1887, a sound financial position for Negri Sembilan will be 
secured. , 


TRADE.+ 


5. The rough trade returns taken at the various police stations of the State during 
the year show the following :— 


$ 
Value of imports - - - 285,738 
Value of exports - - - 391,118 
Total - - 676,856 


This return, however, is probably much understated, as there are so many outlets 
to Malacca territory which are not commanded by police stations. The cooked opium, 
which has by far the greatest consumption, is not included in the import returns. The 
value of tapioca exported is $325,389, and of tin $32,000. 

The new holder of the Revenue Farms gave assurances that he was prepared to 
bring capital into the country for the development of the tin mines, which it would - 
certainly have been to his interest to do, being the holder of all the farms for three 
years. This he failed to do, thus the mining industry has only increased on a small 
scale. It is, however, very satisfactory to note that, by the efforts of the small local 
eae and miners, the export for 1889 is 945 pikuls, against an export of 604 pikuls 
in : 


* Not printed. 
t Comparative statement of tin exported. 


Year. Pikuls. 
1887 - - 7 = - 403 
1888 - - - - - 604 
1889 - - - - 945 
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LEGISLATION. 


6. The confederation of (a) the States under the suzerainty of the Yam Tuan of 
Sri Menanti, (b) the State of Rembau, and (c) the State of Tampin, is the most 
important event of the year. ‘The confederation is styled, as formerly, “the Negri 
Sembilan,” for which one State Council has now been established. At the same time 
the Chiefs asked for British protection and for the appointment of a British Resident, 
which was accorded. There was only time for one meeting of the new State Council, 
which was held at Kwala Pilah on the 9th of December, when the following important 
measures were passed :— 


The Tamil Immigration Ordinance. 

An Ordinance for the prevention of Secret Societies. 
The Negri Sembilan Land and Mining Regulations. 
The Penal Code. 


With British protection also a Queen’s Order in Council for extradition has been 
granted. Formerly a criminal stepping over into Malacca territory was safe, which 
caused ‘considerable dissatisfaction and alarm in these States. 

7. The question of the taxation of land under Malay tenure was discussed in 
Council, and although the Chiefs were quite willing to adopt the suggestions made, 
viz., a tax of five per cent. on the average paddy crop from land, instead of the tax 
of one dollar per holding, they suggested that a few months should be allowed to 
the Chiefs of tribes to accustom the people to this new form of taxation. This was 
evidently the proper method. Nearly all are now unanimous in favour of this tax. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


8. Mr. Martin Lister was styled British Resident instead of superintendent as 
hitherto. Mr. H. Pierce was appointed chief overseer of public works. Mr. J. E. 
Van Dort joined the service as apothecary at Tampin and in charge of the Medical 
Department of the State. Mr. C. de Rozario was appointed 2nd clerk in the Resident's 
office. The following were appointed to smaller offices in the State :— 

Messrs. C. W. Clarke, K. 8. Mutto, G. Tambiah, G. Sta. Maria, and J. de Souza. 

Arrangements were also made for the survey of boilers iu the tapioca steam factories. 
Mr. E. Trail is the surveyor, and receives a fee fixed by the Government but disbursed 
by the factory owners. 

9. The magistrate of Tampin, Mr. A. Hale, writes in connexion with Rembau :— 
‘‘ The administration of the State of Rembau gets more and more in hand, the Dato 
“ Penghulu and a great majority of the Chiefs being by this time quite convinced 
* that English systems of Government are superior to old Malay customs. Much 
‘** good was done by moving the courts to Kendong, and the two ‘ waris,’ Chiefs who 
hold Government appointments, have been of very great assistance to me. But it 
“ cannot be denied that very much more remains to be done before this State can be 
** said to be under proper control, and it will not be until the finances will allow of the 
“ appointment of a carefully selected English officer to reside inthe State. The weekly 
“ visits which I am able to make are only just sufficient to get through the ordinary 
work of the courts and the other routine duties. Once a month I have spent a few 
“* days travelling in different parts of the State, but this is hardly enough to stop the 
** occurrence of the peculiarly native complications, for which Rembau has so long 
been celebrated, which are, in a great measure, evolved out of the existence in this 
** State of a very unscrupulous and sharp business-like population adhering to and 
‘“* administering their social government according to the tenets of a code applicable 
“ only to the most simple and honest savagery.” 

10. The difficulties that have always attended Rembau questions are so well known 
that Mr. Hale’s report may be taken as very favourable, and his efforts have certainly 
been most unsparing to bring about a better state of affairs. At present numberless 
petty complications are constantly arising and require a considerable amount of time 
and patience to decide upon. These would certainly be greatly diminished if a 
magistrate resided in the State, which, for the present, however, it is impossible to 
arrange. 

11. I regret to say that the boundary of the Negri Sembilan with Segamat, a 
district of Johor, still remains unsettled and naturally causes considerable difficulty in 
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administration on the Gemencheh side. The question of the Pahang boundary, which 
was thought to have been settled in 1887, has also had to be re-opened in consequence 
of claims made by the Pahang Chiefs to Pasoh, a district where gold is known to 
exist. On the other hand, a satisfactory settlement of the Jelebu boundary has been 
arrived at, the watershed having been taken asthe boundary. Thus, roughly speaking, 
the Triang and its tributaries form the State of Jelebu, and the Muar and its tributaries 
are included in Negri Sembilan. 

12. I have visited every State several times during the year. The administration of 
the Sri Menanti States is comparatively easy now, especially as Kwala Pilah has 
become the recognised administrative centre. 

T am perfectly satisfied with the manner in which the Chiefs in each State continue 
to fulfil their customary offices, and no complaints have been made either against the 
Penghulus of States or the Chiefs of tribes. Although His Highness the Nata Tuan 
does not come forward much in administrative affairs, yet he shows great aptitude and 
intelligence in all the State business on which it is necessary constantly to consult 
him. Debate at the first meeting of the State Council was not quite so animated as I 
should have wished to see it, but I have no doubt that when the Chiefs become more 
accustomed to the Council system they will join more freely in discussion. The 
Datoh of Johol, a very old man, twice visited Kwala Pilah, and he gives what 
assistance one can expect to administration. Tungku Seyed Hamid of Tampin is 
certainly a most intelligent Malay, though somewhat uncertain. This, however, is 
counteracted by the zeal and rectitude of his half-brother Tungku Ngah, who holds 
the office of assistant magistrate of Tampin. 


LAND AND AGRICULTURE. 


13. There is an increase in land revenue, as compared with the previous year, of 
$1,184 56, and there are still considerable sums to be coilected in consequence of the 
non-survey of lands. This, however, is not the true increase, as to it must be added 
the increase in customs from tapioca, gambier, and pepper. This amounts to 
$10,510 18, thus the total increase is $11,694 74. The total revenue derived from 
land for the year may be put roughly at $50,000, as against $40,000 in 1888. 

The system of taxing the produce, viz., tapioca and gambier, continues to work well, 
and a continually increasing revenue for the next four years may be expected. In 
December 1888 18 factories were being supplied with tapioca, whereas in the same 
month of 1889 25 were in full working, with others in course of construction. Much 
depends, of course, on the price of tapioca remaining steady. If the price falls, an 
increasing revenue will not be obtained. With a system of rents for land, however, 
and a fall in the price of the main products of a country, the land revenue would 
probably be equally shaken. I think it likely that when the production of tapioca 
from the estates becomes large, the proprietors themselves may come forward with 
proposals to abolish the export duty on the product in favour of an annual quit-rent 
per acre, and it would then be soon enough for the Government to consider the 
question. 

14. The cultivation of pepper is not so general as I had hoped to see it. In granting 
land during the year the cultivation of a certain number of pepper vines on each 
estate has been made conditional. Several gardens, however, have been opened in the 
neighbourhood of Tampin and also of Kwala Pilah, and I trust that the planting of 
this product will increase. There is a considerable export of areca-nuts from the 
State of Rembau, but these are grown in the Malay gardens and not from extensive 
plantations. 

The small Liberian coffee gardens made by Malays are not a success. It appears to 
be impossible for a Malay to keep his attention to one thing for more than two or 
three years, except it be to his ancestral gardens and rice fields. The consequence 
with the coffee is, that the weeds are allowed to grow up and choke the trees, which 
gradually die off from sheer want of attention. The only way in which it would be 
possible to make coffee a general product from Malay gardens, would be by supplying 
each holding, through the Chiefs of tribes, with a few coffee plants to be planted near 
each house. This might bring about satisfactory results and a considerable production 
of what may, at present, be deemed one of the most lucrative products of tropical 
countries. 

Sago is being manufactured and exported, and I trust that the industry may 
increase. The sago palm grows most luxuriantly throughout the State in all the 
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native holdings, and there is no reason why it should not be planted more extensively 
and give good returns. 

15. I have, in my previous annual reports, referred to the facilities for cattle 
breeding and sheep grazing; some sheep at Kwala Pilah have thrived wonderfully 
well, and the same may be said of cattle. A concession of lalang (coarse grass) land 
has been made to a European for this purpose, and it is to be hoped that the enterprise 
may be successful. The country abounds in fine grass, and it has been proved that 
the coarse grass when grazed upon by beasts becomes excellent pasture. Even though 
the Malay buffaloes were decimated by disease in 1888, a considerable stock still 
exists, and that stock appears to be increasing rapidly. 

16. The rice fields of the State have been very fairly productive, especially in 
Tampin, Rembau, Gemencheh, and Johol. Proclamations were issued urging the 
people to commence to irrigate and plough at the proper season, and the result has 
been satisfactory. 

In the Sri Menanti States, on account of the small-pox epidemic which lasted till 
1888, the people had got behind time, and it was difficult to bring them up to time in 
1889. Still the crops are not bad, and the people seem contented, though they had to 
purchase foreign rice for nearly six months of the year. If this had happened five 
years ago, before roads were made and the country developed, there would have been 
great distress. At present, however, the people are in far easier circumstances and do 
not appear to feel failure or delay of their crops. With the present facility for 
earning money in other directions, the difficulty will be to keep the people to the 
regular cultivation of their fields. 

17. The area of cultivated rice fields in Tampin has considerably increased, and in 
Gemencheh two large valleys have recently been opened for permanent cultivation. 
The cultivation has also increased on the large valley lying between Kwala Pilah and 
Kwala Jempol; this is principally from a fear that the State will resume lands if left 
out of cultivation for over three years. A satisfactory result has thus already been 
seen from this regulation, which is most popular with the Chiefs. 

18. The cultivation of high lands for dry paddy (rice) is the great feature of the 
country in the neighbourhood of KwalaGemencheh. The land iscleared and ploughed 
and the grain is sown broadcast as wheat is in Europe. Mr. Hale reports very heavy 
crops, in fact, heavier than he has ever seen from other grain crops per acre. This 
cultivation is carried on entirely by settlers from Pahang, who have settled on the 
reaches of the Muar river. After five to eight crops, according to the fertility of the 
land, fallowing is required for some years, and another field is planted, thus with two 
to three fields a rich annual crop of rice is procured. 


MINES. 


19. There are now about a hundred coolies working in the Beting Valley, which is 
giving excellent results. All the small mines are doing well, and extraordinarily so, 
considering the small capital to support them. Tin is most abundant throughout the 
State. Every tributary of the Muar, from its source in Gunong Berembun to Kwala 
Jempol, is rich in tin, and it only requires capital invested in mines to make Kwala 
Pilah a second Kwala Lumpor. The Serting river above the Penareh at Kwala 
Jempol is excessively rich in tin, and the upper valleys of the Gemencheh river and of 
the Pedas river in Rembau are also very stanniferous and each would form a large 
mining field. 

20. The mining population at the end of the year had nearly doubled, though some 
of the mines had not yet produced. The increase in the tin production over 1888 is 
nearly 60 per cent. ‘Ihe working of the alluvial tin at Sungei Jerneh not far from 
Beting has been commenced by Monsieur Isnard, a French engineer of mines, upon an 
excellent method. The valley certainly contains good tin prospects but until washing 
is commenced, it is, of course, impossible to tell how far the deposits are evenly rich. 
a alluvial mining is to pay Europeans, it will certainly do so under Monsieur Isnard’s 

irection. 

Some mining has been done in Gemencheh and in Rembau, but supported only by 
very small capital. The difficulties made by the farmer with regard to the supply of 
opium to the mines caused the abandonment of a mine in Gemencheh. Tampin is 
doubtless a good tin field, but a mine that was opened in 1888 by some Singapore 
Europeans and Chinese had to be abandoned by the manager, as the syndicate, for no 
apparent reason, stopped supplies. Very good quality of tin sand was found on the 
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shelving rock, though not in large quantities. The rock, however, was found to drop _ Nxesr 
about 10 feet, and both the manager and the Chinese miners consulted were sanguine 9®™BILAN. 
of excellent results. Though but very little money had been expended, no more was 
forthcoming from Singapore, and the mine had to be abandoned just at the critical 

moment. It is very necessary to exercise great care in allowing Singapore capital to 

be invested in mines, as many Singapore people are too timid, and merely engaye in a 

mining concession in order to float a company and speculate in shares. Where they 

fail in this they abandon their mining, which gives a district a bad name. 

Lodes have not yet been discovered in the country, though pieces of tin ore have 
been found which must, I believe, have come from lodes. 

21. The gold country of the State is strictly defined. It covers a broad area 
running from Mount Ophir and Chendras north to the Serting and Pasoh. The 
workings have been principally in Gemencheh and in the neighbourhood of Pasoh. 
Gold is always worked on a small scale in Gemencheh, though only the alluvial. The 
principal auriferous streams in Gemencheh are Chendras, Tahong, Gedoh, Rakan, 
Kijai, Che Mangko, and Paret Buloh. At the first four of these places reefs have 
been seen and worked. I visited Chendras during the year, where the reef is distinctly 
seen. It is curious to see the engines, stamps, and other machinery lying there since 
the scare that caused the winding up of the Chendras Company about 15 years ago. 
The Datoh of Johol gave orders that nothing was to be stolen or removed, and the 
natives have certainly implicitly obeyed his command. I doubt whether the machinery 
8 worth anything at present. 


POLICE AND CRIME.* 


22. The strength of the police force at the end of the year was one sergeant-major, 
two sergeants, three corporals, nine lance-corporals, and 70 constables. This is very 
small, and a great deal of work is thrown on the police in the States bordering on 
Malacca, on account of the collection of duties and keeping tho trade returns at the 
various Stations. 

The conduct of the force has been good, and although there is not much drill and 
the discipline may not be very strict, yet I think that the police duties are well per- 
formed. There have been no complaints by the public against any overbearing 
actions of the police, which in a new State would always cause anxiety. The health 
of the force has been good, and a large per-centage of the police can read and write. 

23. There has been very little serious crime in the State, and what there has been. 
has for the most part been detected. The total number of police cases instituted 
during the year is 302. There was one case of housebreaking and the murder of the 
houseowner in defending his property, and two cases of attempted murder. In all 
these cases the criminals were brought to justice. The majority of the cases are of 
cheating and petty theft. 


PRISONS. 


24. There is one gaol in Kwala Pilah which will accommodate about 25 men. In 
Tampin and Rembau the prisoners are still kept in the lock-ups of the large police 
stations at Tampin and Kendong. There are warders both at Kwala Pilah and 
Tampin, though the police have often to assist. 

The health in the gao] has been good and the prisoners generally healthy. They 
are entirely engaged in out-of-door work, and the work done by them is satisfactory. 


COURTS. 


25. There were 137 police cases in the Sri Menanti States, and 165 cases in the 
Tampin district, including Rembau and Gemencheh. In the Court of Requests there 
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were 338 suits in the Sri Menanti States, and 81 in the Tampin district. In 1888 the 

total number of Police cases instituted was 205, as against 302 in 1889, and there were 

only 165 civil suits, as against 419 this year. 

a The courts at Kwala Pilah work very well indeed, and the same may be said of 
ampin. 

Rembai courts are more difficult, but a very great improvement is visible in the 
administration of justice since 1888. I have already referred to these difficulties in 
paragraph 10. 

26. The court work at Kwala Pilah is increasing rapidly, though principally in the 
Court of Requests. The appointment of Tungku Muda Chih, the uncle of the Yam 
Tuan, a8 Malay judge has proved very successful. He gives considerable assistance 
in Malay cases in the civil court, which are very often difficult to unravel and have to 
be decided by the Malay Code and customs for property and inheritance. The 
Kathi’s court has now been established, and the Kathi sits in open court once a week. 
He is also called in to the magistrate’s court for advice on questions of Muhammadan 
law. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


27. The principal buildings completed and erected during the year are the 
Residency, quarters for the magistrate, Tampin, and clerk’s quarters, police offices 
and gaol at Kwala Pilah, and a custom house store at Jemoran Boya. The quarters 
for the superintendent of public works at Kwala Pilah were commenced but not 
completed. It was decided not to erect the building till 1890, in order that the timber 
might become properly seasoned. All materials have increased in price. There is 
still great difficulty experienced in obtaining qualified contractors, in fact every 
building has to be contracted for to different men. Thus, one would take a contract 
for the supply of beams, another for planks, another for construction, and so on, and 
for this a great deal of supervision is required, especially as all the timber has to be 
most carefully tested before it can be taken over. With unskilled workmen the 
buildings require finish, which it is found impossible to insist upon, otherwise the 
building is never completed. As, however, the State is not prepared to devote large 
sums to buildings, the difficulties are of minor importance, and with an increasing 
revenue later it will, no doubt, be found easier to procure contractors and skilled 
labour. 


ROADS. 


28. A considerable amount of work has been done, and is as follows: 
Up-keep of cart roads, 53 miles. 
99 bridle-paths, 62 miles. 
i plank and corrugated iron bridges, 21,004 sq. feet. 
Split plank bridges, up-keep, 26,612 sq. feet. 
Bridle-path bridges, up-keep, 928 lin. feet. 
Town streets, up-keep, 401,000 sq. feet. 
Construction of roads, 1 mile. 
all bridges, 1,213 lin. feet. 
town streets, 101,000 sq. feet. 
i tracks and bridle-paths, 28 miles. 
Metalling 5 miles of the Tampin-K wala Pilah Road. 
» 24 miles of a road to Jemoran Boya. 
Sanding and gravelling the Jeram Pass. 


” 


” 


29. The Superintendent of Works reports that the departmental system of up-keeps 
has proved far more successful than giving the work out on contract. He complains, 
however, of the increased expense in the up-keep of the metalled portions of the road, 
which require constant and careful attention. Great difficulty has been experienced 
with regard to timber for bridges. It is not that timber does not exist, but bridges 
are constantly ruined by one or two pieces of inferior quality timber; now two kinds 
of timber only are insisted upon, and if others are used the work is rejected. I am 
afraid that even this is but a partial security, as the timber is so often green. If the 
timbers are tarred green, dry rot is the consequence, and if left untarred the timber is 
destroyed by wet rot. As long as the State has to content itself with wooden bridges, 
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constant renewal must be anticipated. It is hoped that by the present-system the 
bridges may last three years, of which, personally, I am not sanguine. 

The metalling of five miles of the Kwala Pilah Road was attended with much 
difficulty. The contractors, who certainly worked well at first, were most unfortunate, 
having to carry on the most difficult section of the road during very heavy rains. 
Since that the work was done partly departmentally and partly on contract. 

30. A number of new tracks and bridle-paths have been made which, next to the 
main outlet road, may be looked upon in a new country as the work of the most 
importance. : 

art of a track to Kwala Gemencheh has been made, a path from the Beting mines 
to a large Chinese mine, and to the mine of the French syndicate. This track improves 
the road to Ulu Jempol, and is now one of the most fréquented in the State. Part of a 
track towards Langkap through rich and extensive tin lands was made and will be 
completed in 1890. The difficulties of transport are thus greatly lessened, and distant 
places become comparatively near. 

The Superintendent of Works is satisfied with the progress made during the year, 
and although this department is always the one at which complaints are hurled, both 
by the Government and the public, probably in every country, yet I think that the 
work has been creditably done and the department considerably assisted by Mr. H. 
Pierce, whose services were secured for the State as Chief Overseer in March. 


SURVEYS. 


31. A great deal of work has been done, principally by contract surveys and a very 
small departinental staff, which is in every way creditable. 

In Johol and Inas 55 blocks were surveyed, containing an acreage of 25,711 acres. 
In Rembau 6 blocks containing 2,145 acres, and in Tampin 20 blocks containing 9,849 
acres, thus making a total of 37,706 acres surveyed. The lesser boundary between 
Johol and Tampin was surveyed, as also the Kwala Pilah-l'ampin Road. Compass 
surveys to the extent of 453 miles in length, and time and compass surveys amounting 
to 91 miles were completed. 

Tn contract surveying the principal work done was by Mr. Chevallier, to whom, by 
his tact in dealing with the people, his unfailing energy and correct work, the thanks of 
this Government are due. 


HEALTH. 


32. It is only during this year that any regular medical aid has been given. An 
apothecary has been appointed at Tampin, and the dresser is in charge at Kwala 
Pilah. Tke return given in the Appendix* shows 260 patients treated at Kwalah Pilah, 
and 1,063 at Tampin. Vaccination was carried on in the Sri Menanti States, and 407 
persons were vaccinated. On.the Rembau side vaccination is not so important, as the 
inhabitants do not fear small-pox, and wherever small-pox breaks out the friends a1 
relations bring their young children to the house in order that they may take the disease. 
I am told that by this method the per-centage of deaths is very small. 

33. The tapioca estates were all visited, and the proprietots pay a small fee for each 
visit. This, I think, is a satisfactory method, as the coolies are not so likely to be 
allowed to die on the estate, which they often are reluctant in leaving. 

34. Beri-beri has been very scarce, though one or two cases have occurred in the 
mining district. Mr. A. Hale, who has had considerable experience in mines, is of 
opinion that the disease is principally brought on and developed by the men being 
barefooted in the mine and constantly standing in water or on watery sand. 

It is certainly remarkable that in the tapioca estates beri-beri is very rare, whereas 
in mines it is so common that it has become a terrible scourge in the mining districts of 
Perak and Selangor. It might be worth while insisting upon the miners who work 
in the water wearing woollen stockings and boots, though the prejudice against persons 
going down in the mine except barefooted, might make this difficult to carry out. 

35. The dresser reports very highly on the general health of the Kwalah Pilah 
district. There is no doubt that it is an especially healthy district of the Peninsula. 
The apothecary at Tampin, on the other hand, reports less favourably on the health of 
his district, but as he has been ill himself during the year, it may be that his impres- 
sions are somewhat gloomy. He reports the health on the estates as good. It will be 
seen by reference to the return that the principal disease treated is fever of the ordinary 
intermittent type. 


— * Not printed. 
© 64190. K 
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TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 


36. Regular returns could only be commenced in June. At all the police stations 
the number of rainy days in tho month are taken, which gives some idea of the dry 
and rainy months. There has been much less rain this year than in previous years. 


EDUCATION. 


37. Nothing was done this ‘year, but a school-house at Kwala-Pilah was erected, and 
at the time of writing, a Malay Vernacular School is doing well. 


POPULATION. 


38. In September 1888 tha Chinese population was about 2,750, though to the end 
of the year 1t had considerably increased. In October 1889 the population was 3,930, 
thus showing an increase in 12 months of 1,179. The population may be said to be 
increasing every month. The Malay population has increased on account of foreign 
Malays coming to settle in the country, but no census has been taken. It is not 
possible to have a record of immigration and emigration, as people come to and leave 
the State by numberless routes along the Malacca frontier. 


GENERAL. 


39. The principal question of general importance, and which most involves the 
future and development of these States, is that of the railway. During the year the 
whole question has been discussed, and the conclusion arrived at appears to be that 
the line of railway at present under construction from Port Dickson to Seramban, the 
principal town and residency of Sungei Ujong, should be extended vid Kwala Pilah 
and Jempol to a point on the Pahang river. As far as the connexion of the west 
coast with the State of Pahang is concerned, I have never doubted that the route vid 
Kwala Pilah would be that ultimately decided upon, and it would be the greatest 
mistake to go by any other, if what is required (which I conclude to be the case) is 
a railway constructed to Pahang within as short a space of time as possible. The 
other alternative, as far as Kwala Pilah was concerned, was a railway to Malacca. 
This would be a distance of about 50 miles, but as the connexion with Seramban in 
Sungei Ujong is only a matter of 25 miles, and as this section will become a part of 
the Western Trunk Railway of the Peninsula, it was evident that the first railway 
towards Pahang should be an extension from this one. 

I was certainly in favour, originally, of the line to Kwala Pilah from Malacca, 
principally from a feeling that the Native States should, as far as possible, support the 
settlements of the Colony. Still it comes to the same thing in the end, as if the trade 
does not go to Malacca it must go either to Singapore or Penang, whose increasing 
wealth will more effectually support the Settlement of Malacca. Again, from the 
Negri Sembilan point of view the State has an excellent road from Malacca to all the 
large tapioca estates, supplied and owned by Malacca firms, and the construction of 
a railway through the interior will not take this trade away from Malacca Town. 

The cart transport is so cheap, cheaper certainly than in any other Native States. 
Carts now carry 10 cwts. to Beting, four miles beyond Kwala Pilah, i.e. a total 
distance of 52 miles, for 5 dollars and 20 cents, that is, about 16s. for 10 cwts., or 
about 32s. per ton, and for a shorier distance from Malacca, where the roads 
are metalled and good, cart hire is at comparatively lower ratea per ton. In 1887 cart 
hire was from 8 to 10 dollars a cart. Thus, with the railway completed, the Negri 
Sembilan will have two good routes instead of only one, if the railway line following 
more or less the trace of the road to Malacca were adopted. 

The trade of the interior is entirely for mines, and Malacca traders have always been 
very timid in this direction, and they certainly cannot complain that the trade which, 
so far they have done their best to starve, should leave them. 

I am now of opinion that there should be no more railways to the coast, assuming 
that the district of Kinta in Perak is being connected with a port, and that every cffort 
should be made to connect up the western side of the Peninsula, eventually to connect 
with Burma to the North, and Singapore to the south. This line would pass through 
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and develop an exceedingly rich country, and might at the same time greatly assist the 
question of Imperial Federation with the Australian Colonies. 

40. With reference to the method of constructing the Sungei Ujong-Pahang railway, 
I am of opinion that it would be done better and certainly quicker by private enterprise 
with a Government guarantee. Capitalists in London, who, I take it for granted, 
would take up any considerable State-guaranteed railway scheme, would be more likely 
to carry out a railway better and in a shorter space of time than the State could expect 
to, being unprepared with the necessary staff, and even as it is under-officered for the 
ordinary routine work and administration in each State. It would be a further advan- 
tage if private capital from London became invested in the Peninsula, as it would 
probably lead to the investment of more solid capital than hitherto in mines @nd 
agriculture. Again, the State through which the railway passed would not be saddled 
for the present with a large railway debt, and it would be time enough if in 20 years 
the States began to take over the railways that had been constructed by private 
enterprise under Government guarantees. 

41. These States have to thank the Government of India for extending the privi- 
leges granted to the other protected Native States for Tamil immigration to the 
Negri Sembilan. I cannot but feel, however, that the present immigration Ordinance 
works badly, as far as the labour supply is concerned, and I am not particularly 
anxious to see any large number of contract immigrants introduced here at present. 
There is no doubt that the Ordinance requires re-modelling, and that freedom for 
emigration from India should be allowed. As it is, but few individuals dare to bring 
to the Straits the labour recruited on the coast, which is of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, the agricultural and better class of Indian being chary of signing a three-year 
contract. 

The consequence is that with a small number of immigrants and an extensive 
demand for labour, the importer, who hag risked his advances, loses his coolies, who 
are tempted away by higher wages. The lowest rate of pay of an able-bodied China- 
man or Malay is 25 cents a day, whereas the statute immigrant contracts in India for 
15 only. . 

42, The sale of building lots in the towns of the State during the year has been 
but small. Considerable purchases of building sites were made in 1887 and people 
are employing their spare money in building and also are waiting to see. About 
20 new shop-houses have been built in Kwala Pilah during the year, which is a 
satisfactory increase. In Tampin a number of buildings commenced in 1888 have 
been completed. The sale of town lots at the Rembau port was not successful. It 
is impossible to create a town unless some nucleus fur a town is started, and this was 
done towards the end of the year by granting preferential lots on which building 
has been already commenced. The steamers calling at this port charge very high 
freights, though the port is most easy of access. The large tapioca planters of the 
neighbourhood will, no doubt, export, as they used to do, by sailing boats, so the 
steamers will lose their produce altogether. This will probably have the effect of 
reducing freights. 

43. It is very satisfactory to note the number of gardens and houses springing 
up round the town of Kwala Pilab. In 1888 a bridle track was made through 
the forest for three miles as being a shorter way to the Istana than round by the 
gardens and rice fields of the Muar river. Both sides of this road have, during the 
year, been taken up for the cultivation of cocoa-nuts, areca-nuts, pepper, fruit trees, 
and vegetables. The same has been done for four miles on the road to Beting. This 
form of settling for garden cultivation is a better compliment to the Government of 
a State than the opening of mines and large plantations, as it shows that the Malays 
of the country and those who come here are anxious to increase their cultivation 
and to settle permanently, and, moreover, that they have confidence in the future of 
the State. 

44. It is unfortunate for the State that the syndicate which holds the farms has 
done little or nothing to promote the mining industry. They have evidently no 
knowledge of mines or of the requirements of a mining town and district. It is 
the more so a misfortune as it has been seen in the mining centres of other Native 
States that where the farms are not held by advancers to mines or large em- 
ployers of labour, the mere fact of uninterested outsiders holding farms has a 
very bad effect on the district. The local farm agent, a half-educated man who is 
probably ,but little trusted by his employers, receives his instructions from persons 
who have probably never visited the State and are absolutely ignorant of its re. 
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quirements. No encouragement, no credit, or assistance of any kind is given to 
the local traders, and the money made by the farm every month is sent out of 
the country. With the future re-letting of the farms of. the principal mining 
district of the interior any chance of the repetition of such a calamity must, if 
possible, be obviated. 

The tightness of money which has prevailed during the year has, no doubt, hampered 
all business, but it is the duty of the farmer generally to assist and foster enterprise in 
a new State, as well for his benefit as for that of the State, and this has certainly not 
been done in Negri Sembilan. 

45. His Excellency the Governor visited Tampin in April, where a meeting of 
thé chiefs was held in order to bring about the confederation of the States. As 
mentioned under ‘“ Administration,” the result of this meeting was altogether 
successful. 

46. I would mention that I am exceedingly anxious to bring about the development 
of the range of mountains, commencing close to Tampin and running to Gunong 
Angsi, the boundary point with Sungei Ujong. From Gunong Angsi the road could 
be extended to Bukit Putus, one of the points which the proposed railway would pass. 
This range runs to an elevation of about 2,500 feet above sea-level. It would easily 
be developed first by a bridle track from Tampin, which might later be formed into a 
cart road. The population of Malacca is eminently a planting one, and should be 
acknowledged as such. There is no doubt that a State with sufficient credit and 
financial resources is more permanently prosperous with an agricultural than with a 
mining industry, and every effort should be made to attract the cultivation of per- 
manent products such as tea, coffee, pepper, &c. I have not the slightest doubt that 
the Tampin range is most suitable to the cultivation of tea and coffee. There is a fine 
waterfall at the foot of the hill which would greatly assist the working of different 
machinery, and with the mountain roaded numberless estates for permanent products 
would result. The question of making a road to, anda sanitorium on, the summit 
of Tampin mountain was discussed during the year, and was abandoned, as it was 
considered that, as a sanitorium, it would not be generally useful, and I think that is 
the case. From the point‘of view of cultivation, however, the matter bears a very 
different aspect. Tampin increases every day as a good source of supplies, and would 
become the bazaar of all the hill estates, which I firmly believe would be opened. 

47. With this report is forwarded a map of the Negri Sembilan, which may be 
taken as fairly correct. It will assist in understanding the position of the different 
districts, the roads and paths, and gives an idea of the area of the State. The 
boundary dotted line is that claimed by the Chiefs for Negri Sembilan. The gold and 
tin districts are also shown. A red dotted line shows the approximate route of the 
proposed railway to Pahang already referred to. 

48. There is no question now of the future increasing prosperity of these States. 
The revenue in two years has increased nearly cent. per cent. This has created a 
greater expenditure, and even now the State is handicapped by want of money, and 
valuable works have been delayed. The debt of the Stato is not large and might 
certainly be increased without fear. The State is under-officered and the officers are 
underpaid to great extent for want of funds. I have no doubt, however, that this 
may be greatly remedied in 1891, though at the time of writing the State is ina 
position of considerable pecuniary difficulty.. In conclusion, I would record the good 
work done in all departments to which the marked increase in the prosperity of the 
State testifies. 

Martin Lister, 

The Residency, Kwala Pilah, British Resident. 

17th April 1890. 
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Enclosure 5 in No. 1. 


Annuat Report on THE State oF Pawana, FoR THE YEAR 1889. 


FINANCE AND TRADE. 


1. The revenue for the second half of the year, during which the collections were 
made by European officers, amounted to $30,390, being a slight increase on the 
estimates. 

The two chief items of revenue in Pahang should be the rents of the opium and 
spirit farms, and the export duty on minerals, but the principal state farms were sold 
by the Sultan, in 1888, for a period of six years, at a nominal rent ($250 monthly), and 
although a new contract has now been arranged with the farmers, under which their 
term expires at the end of 1891, only small returns will be yielded from this source 
until the farms are resold for the year 1892, whilst having regard to the backward 
condition of mining work on land held under concessions, there will probably be no 
very large export of minerals until the same year. 

2. The expenditure for the year amounted to $142,620, the principal items being 
public works $31,835, establishments $44,833, and allowances to Native Chiefs (for 
the second half year) $24,790. 

The State debt amounts to $153,157, on account of money advanced by the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements, the loan bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum. 

3. Owing to the inexperience of collectors at the coast stations, the trade returns 
forwarded by them are so incomplete as to be misleading, and I have not, therefore, 
attached them to this report, but complete returns will be available at the end of the 
current year, and the increasing volume of trade is fairly shown by the fact that six 
coasting steamers traded regularly to Pahang during the year under review, as against 
two in 1888. 

Most of the import and export duties, formerly levied on nearly every article, were 
abolished from July lst, only those on opium, spirits, minerals, and jungle produce 
being retained. The abolition of the duties on salt, tobacco, oil, matches, and cloths is 
specially appreciated by the natives. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


4, Full administration of the State was only taken over from July Ist, on which date 
collectorates were established under European officers, in the districts of Pekan, Kuala 
Pahang, Kuantan, Rompin, Temerloh, and Ulu Pahang. In the case of Ulu Pahang, 
the district officer was specially assisted by the Raja Muda, a younger brother of the 
Sultan, but instructions were given to every collector to invite the co-operation of 
the various local headmen, in the general administration of their respective districts, 
and this co-operation has in most cases, been readily given. 

5. A State Council was formed during the year, consisting of His Highness the 
Sultan, the British Resident, Tungku Mahmud (the Sultan’s eldest son), the Raja Muda, 
and nine of the principal Native Chiefs, and by a Proclamation dated July 22nd, the 
Sultan appointed Tungku Mahmud, Pemangku Raja (Regent or Viceroy of Pahang), 
hg full power to act on his behalf in all matters affecting the administration of the 

tate. 

6. The following appointments were made among European officers :— 


F. Belfield, acting collector and treasurer, Pekan. 

R. W. Smith, superintendent, Public Works Department. 

J. W. Rolph, residency surgeon. 

W. P. Townson, inspector of mines. 

. C. Michell, acting superintendent, Ulu Pahang. 

H. Wall, acting collector and magistrate, Kuantan. 

A. Wise, acting collector and magistrate, Temerloh. 

F. Owen, acting collector and magistrate, Rompin. 

. W. Michell, assistant collector and magistrate, Kuala Pahang. 
G. White, secretary to Resident. 


WwW 
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H. Sumner, inspector of police. 
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G. F. de Silva, apothecary, Ulu Pahang. 

F. W. Bullivant, surveyor, Mining Department. 
E. G. Wood, surveyor, Public Works Department. 
W. E. Siddong, audit clerk. 


LEGISLATION. 


7. The first meeting of the State Council, presided over by His Highness the 
Sultan in person, and attended by all the principal Native Chiefs, was ,held at Pekan 
during the month of December, when the following important regulations were 
passed :— 


(1.) Land. 

3 Mining. 

(3.) Slavery. 

4.) Forced labour. 

ts) For the protection of Indian immigrants. 


8. The land regulations are based, with some modifications, on those in force in the 
Negri Sembilan, the Malay State most recently brought under British protection. 
Land in the occupation of natives, under Malay tenure, will not for the present, be 
subjected to the payment of any quit-rent, but every cultivator will be required to 
demarcate his holding, and all hoidings will be registered by the district collector. If 
the occupant’s claim to the land in question be undisputed, a certificate of title will be 
issued to him, and if he wishes it, this certificate can subsequently be exchanged for a 
lease in perpetuity, subject to the usual conditions as to payment of survey fees, &c. 

In the meanwhile the certificate will confer on him an indefeasible title to the land, 
and he will no longer be liable to be ousted, as formerly, if he goes into another State, 
or through the mere caprice of the local headman. 

9. The mining regulations were framed generally on the model of the Queensland 
mining enactments, but it was found necessary to make many alterations and additions, 
in order that they might be rendered sufficiently comprehensive to meet the different 
requirements of European and Eastern miners, some engaged in working for gold and 
some for tin, and to provide for the very special and varying conditions of the Pahang 
concessions. 

The most important clause, however, which provides for continuous and effective 
working, after the term allowed for prospecting has expired, is one that is applicable 
to every description of mining land in Pahang. Under this clause all mining land 
must be worked by not less than one Asiatic labourer (or the equivalent, in working 
value, of such labourer in machinery or local supervision) for every five acres; and it 
is declared that in estimating the equivalent of such working value, in machinery or 
loca] supervision, one horse-power shall be considered equal to twenty-five labourers, and 
every 100 dollars paid annually for local supervision, to one labourer. In Queensland 
the omployment of at least one miner, usually an European, is required for every five 
acres of mining land, and no allowance is made for machinery or supervision, whilst 


according to Molesworth’s Engineering Hand-Book, one horse-power is only equal to 


five men: but more favourable conditions have been allowed to miners in Pahang, 
since the Government recognises the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
Asiatic labourers, and their comparative inefficiency when obtained. 

10. The slavery and forced labour regulations, which abrogate two of the worst 
customs formerly prevalent in Pahang, are by far the most important of all the 
legislative measures, in so far as the natives are concerned, and I am glad to say that 
the draft regulations submitted to the Council on these subjects were passed unanimously, 
with only a few modifications in detail. 

Slaves in Pahang were formerly divided into two classes, called respectively 
“habdi” (slaves, or descendants of slaves, imported usually from Mecca, or the 
island of Bali) and “ hamba berutang ” (local debt slaves). Members of the former 
class, acquired by purchase, and not originally belonging to the religion of Islam, 
possessed no individual rights, and were treated with much greater severity than the 
Malay debt slaves, who, theoretically, could neither be bought or sold, although, 
practically, this provision in their favour was rendered somewhat illusory by the 
liability to which they were exposed of being “assigned” to any person paying or 
becoming responsible for the amount of their debts. Pending the establishment of 
a slave register, for which provision has now been made, it has been difficult to 
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ascertain, even approximately, the number of slaves living in Pahang, but, from 
such inquiries as I have been able to make on the subject, is may be roughly 
estimated that there are at the present moment between one and two thousand 
purchased slaves, or their descendants, and between four and five thousand debt 
slaves. 

11. Under the new regulations it is provided :— 

(1.) That slavery is abolished throughout Pahang, except in the case of persons 
whose legal status was that of a slave at the date of the Council meeting. 

(2.) That, from the same date, every “habdi” shall become a “ hamba berutang,” 
and that the amount of his debt shall represent the amount of the last 
purchase money, but shall in no case exceed $100. 

(3.) That all slaves must be registered, and that their masters are bound to deduct 
from their debts $2 monthly, in the case of men, and $1 50 in the case of 
women, until the debts are repaid in full, when the slaves become absolutely 
free. 

Provision has also been made for the proper treatment of slaves, for the prohibition 
of unauthorised transfers, for the immediate freedom of the slave on payment of his debt, 
&c., &c., and it may be confidently anticipated that by means of these regulations the 
condition of slaves will at once be greatly ameliorated, and that slavery will be 
completely extinguished in Pahang within the next four years. 

12. The system of forced labour, or “krah,” as it is termed by Malays, under 
which the natives of Pahang have hitherto been liable to be called on by their Raja, 
or local headman, for unpaid labour for indefinite periods, has now been regulated by 
providing that no person shall be compelled to work for a period of more than one 
month, at any one time, or more than two months in any one year. 

During the continuance of such work, the ryot is also entitled to claim a daily 
payment of 10 cents, or sufficient food, and, when called on for forced labour, he can 
either obey in person or provide an efficient substitute, or compound his liability by a 
daily payment of 20 cents. 

13. The regulations for the protection of Indian immigrants are similar to those 
in force in the Straits Settlements, and the facilities now extended to Pahang, for 
obtaining labourers direct from India, should be of great benefit to the holders of 
mining, as well as of planting concessions, since the extensive mines in Mysore, the 
Wynaad, and other parts of India, are, I believe, exclusively worked by means of Indian 
coolie labour. 


LAND. 


14, The site of a new town at Pekan was laid out during the past year, and all the 
huts formerly lining the river were removed, the occupants being granted 120 lots of 
building land in the new town, on which they have now erected 113 substantial 
houses. At an auction sale of building land, 80 lots, each 20 by 120 feet, were sold 
for $6,151, or an average rate of $77 each. Most of these lots were sold to persons 
from Singapore, many of them belonging to the confraternity of Chetties, by whom 
1l brick houses have already been built. New town sites were also laid out at 
Kuantan, Kuala Lipis, and Kuala Pahang, and sites for towns were reserved at 
Temerloh and Rompin. 

15. Little progress has yet been made in the agricultural development of the 
State, and aeeneey nothing has yet been done by the holders of agricultural con- 
cessions. hree large grants of land were made to Europeans for planting tobacco 
and coffee, but in only one case, that of Mr. Watson at Bentong, has work yet 
been commenced. Native clearings have been considerably increased, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Pekan, where more than two square miles of land have been 
cleared by Malays, Chinese, and Tamils for planting padi, vegetables, &c. 

16. Very good work has been done by the Pahang Exploration and Development 
Company, in connexion with their concession for cutting timber on a portion of the 
Pahang river and its tributaries. This Company has erected a saw mill, and other 
buildings and machinery, at Kuala Pahang, and employs several hundred Malays in 
cutting timber in the jungle, and rafting it to the mill, whilst, although only a small 
amount of this timber has yet been exported, more than two thousand tons are in 
stock, and the export trade should soon assume important dimensions. 
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MINES. 


17. As nearly the whole mining area of the State is provisionally included in 
one or other of the numerous concessions granted by His Highness the Sultan 
before the residential system was established, it may be said that the development 
sy these concessions is practically synonymous with the mining development of 

ahang. 

Speaking generally, little actual mining work was carried out during the past 
year, the operations of the various concession holders having been mainly confined 
to prospecting, the preparation of their machinery, &c. As a natural consequence, 
the export of minerals was extremely small, and it may, indeed, be said that, 
with the exception of the tin exported by the Bentong Company, which is 
engaged in working alluvial deposits, not requiring the aid of machinery, practically 
no minerals were exported by any of the European Companies as the result of their 
own working. 

At the same time, however, great allowance must be made for the difficulties of 
labour, transport, &c., necessarily attendant on the development of extensive under- 
takings in anew country, and I have pleasure in stating that good preparatory work 
has been carried out by the Puhang Corporation, by the Penjum, Kabang, and 
Pahang Concession Companies, and by the Australian Syndicate at Raub, most 
of which Companies should be in a position to make regular monthly shipments 
from their mines before the close of the current year. The Pahang Explora- 
tion and development Company has made an excellent commencement in the 
development of its timber concession, but has not yet commenced mining work, 
and the other concession holders in Pahang have done nothing beyond some desultory 
prospecting. 

18. The new mining regulations will have the effect of concentrating the efforts of 
the various companies on the more valuable portions of their concessions. The 
areas originally included in these concessions, for prospecting purposes, are enormous, 


in some cases extending over several hundred, or even thousand square miles, but, 


although such areas are printed in large capitals in prospectuses, and doubtless form 
an attractive feature for the average investor or shareholder, it must be obvious to the 
merest tyro in mining matters that only comparatively small portions will contain 
metalliferous deposits. 

Since, however, the famous Mount Morgan property in Queensland ‘comprises an 
area of, I believe, little more than one square mile, it is not difficult to see that the 
value of a mining property consists rather in the quality of the ore, and extent: of the 
lodes, than in the extent of superficial area over which prospecting rights may have 
been conceded. ; 

19. It has been the object of the Government, from the first, after allowing 
reasonable periods for prospecting, varying from three to five years, to insist that the 
land retained by cach Company should be either effectively worked for mining purposes, 
or, on due cause being shown, be registered as “exempt from work,” pending further 
prospecting. The necessity for passing regulations to attain this object is sufficiently 
apparent whey it is considered that several of the present holders of concessions in 
Pahang have not as yet commenced either prospecting or mining work, although 
they strictly enforce their right to exclude all European and Native miners from the 
areas comprised in their concessions, during the whole period allowed to them for 
prospecting. ‘ 

20. In addition to the concessions previously recognised, the following important 
prospecting and mining grants were made during the past year :— 

(1.) To a Singapore syndicate, of which the Honourable W. Adamson is the chair- 

man, for the exclusive right of dredging certain rivers in Ulu Pahang. 

(2.) To Messrs. Dodd and Gaggino, of Singapore, on the island of Tioman. 

(3.) To Messrs. Caldwell and Gorham, of Hongkong, in Ulu Luit. 

(4.) To Towkay Chow Yok, of Selangor, on the Luit and Hasau rivers. 

21. In the early part of the year great excitement prevailed in the European and 
Fastern mining markets, and the shares of many Pahang companies formed the 
subject of what may advisedly be termed extensive gambling transactions, since the 
Pahang mines had then becn so imperfectly developed that little was, or could. be, 
known as to their actual value. . 

Since that period a considerable amount of work has been done, and within the 
course of the next few months it should be possible to form an approximate estimate 
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of the relative value of some of these mining properties, based, not as hitherto, mainly 
on the reports of interested speculators, and the inspection of selected specimens, but 
on the shipments of metal resulting from actual working. 


22. From personal observation, and from a comparison of the reports of European 
and native miners, I believe it to be an undoubted fact that Pahang contains extensive 
metalliferous deposits, both lode and alluvial, of gold and tin, but, as has been shown 
by the unfortunate experience of many European companies in the neighbouring 
States of Perak and Selangor, it by no means follows that this fact is a necessary 
guarantee of success. It would be beyond the province of this report to express any 
opinion as to the ultimate success, or otherwise, of any individual company in Pahang, 
but it may be stated generally that here, as elsewhere, such success mainly depends on 
the local management, and that it is more important that an Eastern mining manager, 
who must necessarily be entrusted with very wide powers by the directors of his 
company, should be a capable man of business, accustomed to life in the Kast, than 
that he should possess the practical mining experience which can be readily supplied 
by his subordinates. 


23. Most of the European companies now working in this State are engaged in the 
development and extension of mines originally opened by natives,—Siamese, Chinese, 
or Malay,—-and, having regard to the machinery and improved appliances now 
available for pumping water from tho mines, and for getting and reducing the ores, 
it will be a lasting disgrace to European mining enterprise if the operation of the law 
of the “ survival of the fittest’ should cause these mines to revert, as the alluvial tin 
mines in Selangor have reverted, from wealthy companies, commanding all the 
resources Of modern engineering science, to Hastern miners, equipped only with the 
rudest and most primitive appliances. 


POLICE AND JUSTICE. 


24. During the early part of the year a police force, consisting of 50 Sikhs and 
150 Malays, was organised by Mr. Syers, superintendent of the Selangor police, who 
was kindly lent to Pahang for the purpose by the Government of Selangor, and this 
force was subsequently supplemented by an addition of 50 Sikhs. 

The men composing the Sikh contingent have behaved exceptionally well, not a 
single complaint having been made against them, but the conduct of the Malays, 
necessarily recruited in haste, has not been so good, several of them having been 
convicted of extortion, accepting bribes, &. 


25. It is very difficult to recruit a satisfactory Malay contingent for this State, as 
the Singapore and Johor men, although intelligent, have not proved trustworthy; the 
natives of Pahang are so entirely submissive to their Rajas and headmen that they 
cannot be relied on to carry out police duties efficiently, whilst the natives of Treng- 
ganu and Kelantan, who form the bulk of the present contingent, speak an uncouth 
dialect, and are somewhat looked down on by the Malays of Pahang. 

The main, if not the only, objection to Sikhs is that so few of them can speak 
Malay, but the Pahang force is called on to perform a comparatively small amount 
of purely polics work, and the most satisfactory plan has been found io be to combine 
Sikhs and Malays at the head-quarters of all the collectorates, leaving only the out- 
lying stations to be garrisoned solely by Malays. 


26. The statistics of the past year show that the only form of serious crime to 
which Pahang Malays are addicted is that of stabbing, usually caused by jealousy, 
of which eight cases occurred, five ending fatally. In two of the five fatal cases the 
prisoners were discharged by the magistrate, in two the criminals escaped, and in 
one the prisoner was tried by the Supreme Court and sentenced to 15 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

One case of murder occurred, in which a Chinese miner was deliberately shot by 
one of his companions, in the Ulu Jelai district, and the criminal escaped into 
Kelantan, whence his extradition has been applied for to the Raja of that State. 


27. The average daily number of prisoners in gaol amounted only to 12, most 
of them being short-sentence prisoners, convicted of petty thefts, assaults, &c. 

The court work at Pekan, both civil and criminal, has been light, and the acting 
magistrate, who is assisted by a Malay “hakim,” has not found it necessary to sit 
more than two days a week, 
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PUBLIC WORKS. 


28. The following buildings were completed or commenced during the year under 
review :— 

At Pekan.—Court-house and Government offices, Sikh barracks, and Malay police 
station, hospital, gaol, magazine, five bungalows for officers’ quarters, clerks’ quarters 
and market. In this district a new pier was commenced, and a substantial cart-bridge 
constructed across the Parit river, connecting the old and new towns of Pekan, whilst 
about five miles of streets and roads were made, and the new town of Pekan was 
thoroughly drained and lighted by street lamps. 

In Ulu Pahang.—Sikh barracks, collectors’ quarters, hospital, and quarters for 
apothecary are under construction, whilst police stations were erected at Pulau 
Tawer, Temeling, and Kuala Semantan (Ulu). From the Selangor frontier to Raub, 
a bridle-road was made by Selangor officers, on behalf of this Government, and 


this road is now being continued to Kuala Lipis, the total approximate distance being 
40 miles. 


29. In all the other districts, with the exception of Temerloh, collectors’ quarters 
were completed, and in every district new police stations have been constructed. 
Coast lights have been placed at the mouths of the Pahang and Kuantan rivers. 

The superintendent of the Public Works Department reports that there was great 
difficulty in obtaining contractors during the early part of the year, but that works 
are now freely taken up, both locally and by contractors from Singapore. The 


available labour for the roads was mainly supplied by immigrants from Java and 
Kelantan. 


HEALTH. 


30. Government hospitals were established during the past year at Pekan and 
Penjum, and private hospitals at Kuantan, Bentong, and Sungei Dua by the various 
European mining companies interested in those districts. 

The prevailing diseases have been fever, dysentery, and beri-beri, and the mortality 
from beri-beri among Chinese mining coolies, especially in the Kuantan district, has 
been very great. It is difficult to account for the special prevalence of this disease 
in Kuantan, where there is a qualified medical officer, and a fairly well-appointed 
hospital, but the system recently adopted by the Pahang Corporation, of removing 
the sick from the district in which the disease was contracted, and sending them to 
the sea-coast, will probably be attended by beneficial results. 

Change of air, cleanliness, and a varied diet are, I believe, the only known remedies 
for beri-beri, which, as in the analogous case of scurvy, appears to be mainly caused 
by unsanitary conditions and improper or insufficient food. 

31. There has been a considerable amount of sickness, chiefly fever, among the 
Europeans employed by the various mining companies, but the health of the European 
officials has, on the whole, been remarkably good, only two officers having gone on 
sick leave, one suffering from sunstroke, the other from fever. The reason of the com- 
parative immunity from sickness enjoyed by the officers is, probably, that most of 
them have been employed in Pekan and the coast districts, and have not been exposed 
to the germs of fever liberated here, as elsewhere, by the clearing of virgin jungle. 

32. T'wo sporadic cases of small-pox occurred among some Dyaks, who came over 
from Sarawak to collect jungle produce in Pahang, but the cases were promptly 
isolated, and the disease never became epidemic. 

Vaccination was carried out both at Pekan and Penjum, and as the Pahang Malays 
have a well-founded terror of small-pox, which raged throughout the State in 1886, 
little difficulty was experienced in convincing them of the benefits to be derived from 
vaccination. 

33. The presence of rabies among dogs was reported from the Ulu Pahang, Bentong, 
and Rompin districts, but the animals affected were at once destroyed, and no human 
being suffered from hydrophobia. The Sultan informs me, however, that several 
Chinese and Malays died of hydrophobia, resulting from the bites of mad dogs, during 
the year 1887, when he destroyed nearly the whole of his hunting dogs, and that the 


rabies was then supposed to have spread from Selangor, as it had not previously been 
known in Pahang. : 
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34. Tho average daily number of patients treated in the hospital at Pekan was 10, 
the death-rate being 6 per cent., but these figures do not give a fair impression of the 
‘work performed by the Medical Department, as Malays have a strong prejudice against 
entering an European hospital, and more than 240 persons were treated as out- 
patients. 


GENERAL. 


35. His Excellency the Governor visited Pahang during the month of August, 
accompanied by the Director of the Singapore Botanical Gardens, and by the Curator 
of the Raffles Museum. After spending a few days at Pekan his Excellency and party 
touched at Kuantan, Cherating, and Rompin on the coast, at all of which places 
Botanical and Natural History specimens were collected, tending to show that the 
flora and fauna of the eastern side of the Peninsula differ somewhat from those found 
on the western side. The extent of this difference has, however, as yet been very 
superficially examined, and I am glad to hear that another scientific expedition will 
shortly visit Pahang for the express purpose of continuing these investigations, and of 
ascending Gunong Tahan, a mountain lying between Ulu Pahang and Ulu Kelantan, 
the height of which is estimated at 10,000 feet. 

36. H.M.S. “Orion” and “ Linnet” twice visited Pahang during the past year, 
and their officers surveyed the greater part of the coast, correcting many inaccuracies 
on the existing chart, especially in connexion with that portion of the coast lying 
between the Pahang and Kuantan rivers. The result of these surveys has been 
entered on the new map of Pahang, with a considerable amount of additional informa- 
tion furnished by the collectors of the various districts. 

37. Professor Vaughan Stevens travelled through the Endau and Rompin districts 
during the latter part of the year, pursuing anthropological inquiries among the Sakei 
tribes of Pahang. This gentleman has now gone to Ulu Pahang, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to find the Negrit tribes, mentioned by Baron Miklaho-Maklay as living 
on the Kelantan frontier. Little is at present known of these wild Sakei, called by the 
Malays “ Orang Pangan,” but Dato Raja, the Chief of the Jelai district, recently sent 
to me a bow and some arrows, habitually used by these tribes in place of the usual 
Sakei blow-pipe. The bow is about 6 feet long, made of “ Penaga” wood, and strung 
with twisted strips of the same “ Terap” bark as is used for their waist-cloths, whilst 
the arrows are about 2 feet 6 inches in length, made of bamboo, tipped with barbed 
iron, poisoned with “ Ipoh,” and feathered with the tail feathers of the “ Enggang” 
or larger Horn-bill. 

38. For the first time in the history of Pahang regular communication by sea with 
Singapore has been maintained during the north-east monsoon, a fortnightly service 
having been carried out by the s.s. ‘ Pontianak,’” whose master, Captain Habekost, 
deserves much credit for the manner in which he has regularly brought his steamer 
over the dangerous bars at the mouths of the Pahang and Kuantan rivers, throughout 
the whole monsoon, without the slightest accident. 

The establishment of this mail service in addition to the overland service, vid 
Selangor, has been of great advantage to the State, and as five steam launches (one 
belonging to the Government) are now running on the Pahang and Kuantan rivers, 
facilities of communication with the interior have considerably improved since my last 
annual report was written. 

39. At the same time, however, large areas of planting and mining land, situated 
either on minor rivers or inland, are still only accessible by means of native boats or 
rough jungle tracks, and I regret that no decision has yet been arrived at as to the 
extension of either the Selangor.or Sungei Ujong Railway to some point on the Pahang 
river. 

The existing means of communication are still quite inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of this State, and, as I officially reported to his Excellency in September, rail- 
way connexion with the west coast of the Peninsula is, in my opinion, an absolute 
necessity for the satisfactory development of Pahang, whilst any available Government 
funds should be expended in promoting schemes of railway extension rather than in 
the construction of costly and unremunerative cart-roads. 

40. According to Mr. Swan’s report, recently confirmed by Mr. Spence-Moss, the 
Selangor railway engineer, the Sungei Ujong route, via Sri Menanti, would be both 
shorter and attended by fewer engineering difficulties than the Selangor, so that if the 
two routes are to be considered alternative the former would probably be the one 
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selected, but the extension of both lines of railway would be of great benefit to this 
State, and I see no reason why they should not both be extended. 

The best site for a terminal station for both lines would be at or near Kuala Seman- 
tan, the centre of Pahang, above which navigation for steam launches is somewhat 
difficult, especially during the dry season, but the main requisite is that a line of 
railway should reach some navigable point on the Pahang river, since a few miles 
more or less of river transport is a matter of comparatively little importance. 

41. The extension of one or both of the lines in question might be carried out in at 
least three different ways, namely, by Government, as in Selangor, by a company under 
a Government guarantee of interest, as in Sungei Ujong, or by a Company to which 
the Government would grant blocks of land, in lieu of any guarantee of interest, or 
otherwise. 

Pahang possesses vast tracts of unoccupied land, but its financial position would 
certainly not justify the raising a loan or incurring a debt of two million dollars, the 
least amount that would be required to construct a railway from Kuala Semantan to 
the frontier, and having regard to the present small revenue of the State it would not 
be advisable to incur heavy liabilities for interest or otherwise under a Government 
guarantee. . ; 

42. For these reasons I am strongly of opinion that the last of the three above- 
mentioned methods would be the best, in so far as Pahang is concerned, and although 
it would be very desirable that the various States interested should take concerted 
action in the extension of these lines, I would again recommend that if for any reason 
such concerted action be impracticable, public tenders should be invited forthwith for 
the construction of the Pahang sections by private enterprise. 

The option of purchasing the line or lines at the expiration of certain fixed periods 
would be reserved by Government, as in the case of the guaranteed railways of India, 
and also general powers of supervision and control, both during and after construction, 
similar to those of the Board of Trade in England. 

43. Negotiations are now being carricd on with the Pahang Corporation for the 
construction of a line of railway from Kuala to Ulu Kuantan. This line will, in the 
first instance, mainly benefit the Corporation itself, whose concession extends over 
the whole Kuantan district, but by facilitating general mining and planting operations 
it will indirectly be of great service to the State. 

In connexion with this proposed railway, some important hydrographical surveys 
were made by Mr. Smith, the superintendent of public works, showing the prac- 
ticability of constructing a breakwater at Kuantan which would afford good anchorage 
for steamers at all times of the year. 

44. His Highness the Sultan went to Pulau Tawer, in the Ulu Pahang district, in 
February, for the purpose of hunting “ sladang,” and was absent from Pekan during 
the greater part of the year, returning only for the first State Council meeting in 
December. 

The Malay “sladang” appears to be the same as the Indian “ gaur”’ (Bos Gaurus), 
and several specimens of this fine animal were captured alive by the Sultan in a 
“ kraal,” whilst more than 60 head were killed. Of the living specimens, the finest, 
a large bull, standing more than 18 hands high, died after being in captivity for only 
a few days, and, unfortunately, only its skull was preserved, but a young bull was sent 
to his Excellency the Governor, and by him presented to the Zoological Gardens in 
London, and a young cow was sent to the Sultan of Johore. The complete skeleton 
and hide of a full-grown cow were sent to the Raffles Museum in Singapore, where 
they have been set up by the curator. The bull sent to England is the first living 
specimen of the Bos Gaurus ever received in Europe, and it is satisfactory to know 
that both it and the cow sent to Johore are still alive and well. 

There are large herds of sladang in various parts of Pahang, and it is probable 
that few countries afford a greater variety and quantity of game, since elephants, 
tigers, and rhinoceros, as well as deer, wild boar, peafowl, jungle fowl, wild duck, and 
snipe, are all found here in abundance. 

45. The prolonged absence of the Sultan at Pulau Tawer, although causing some 
inconvenience by necessitating frequent journeys to the Ulu, was not altogether to be 
deprecated, as several questions arose whilst His Highness was living at Pekan, both 
in connexion with the three or four hundred girls and women attached to his harem, 
and with the lawless rabble of male followers generically known as “ Budak Raja,” but 
including all the “broken men” who had fled from the anger of their immediate 
Chiefs to place themselves under the Sultan’s protection, who were formerly the 
scourge of all peaceful ryots in Pahang. 
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- Iam glad to say, however, that the periodical raids on girls and female children, 
by means of which the Sultan’s harem was formerly replenished, entirely ceased from 
the date of my arrival in Pahang, and the recent Slavery and Forced Labour Regu- 
lations, as well as an arrangement with the Sulran that weapons shall only be carried 
by his body-guard and immediate personal attendants, will obviate many of the 
difficulties formerly incidental to the Sultan’s residence at Pekan. 

46. The appointment of Tungku Mahmud, the Sultan’s eldest son, as Regent of 
Pahang has greatly facilitated the transaction of all public business, and I have again 
much pleasure in bringing to his Excellency’s notice the invaluable services rendered 
by this young Raja, of whose character and ability I have a very high opinion. 

The Raja Muda, the Sultan’s brother, who was specially associated with the acting 
superintendent of Ulu Pahang, has done good work in the administration of that 
district, and Tunku Ali, the Sultan’s second son, will shortly be similarly associated 
with the district officer of Temerloh. 

47. Of the assistance rendered by the other Rajas and Chiefs I am unable to give so 
favourable an account, but a marked improvement in this respect was shown during 
the latter part of the year, and when a shot was fired by a mad Haji or one of his 
followers at the acting superintendent of Ulu Pahang the disturbance was promptly 
suppressed by Dato’ Raja, the most important Chief in the Ulu, although the Haji was 
a near relation of his own and, when running “ amok,” was killed. 

48. With the exception of this outbreak, which being the act of a madman, was 
not of any political importance, no disturbance of any description occurred among 
the natives, and I do not feel the least anxiety as to the future. At the same time, 
however, it cannot be expected that for some time to come, the changes introduced 
into the administration of Pahang will be unreservedly welcomed by the great 
territorial Chiefs, whose former almost absolute authority in their respective districts 
has inevitably been somewhat diminished. The relations of these Chiefs, whose titles 
were hereditary, and who had the power of appointing subsidiary headmen to their 
followers, Were very similar to those formerly existing between a Highland Chief 
and the members of his clan in Scotland, and the fiction of a blood-relationship is 
still to some extent maintained among them, the followers of a chief being called 
his “ Anak buah.” 

49. In framing regulations, defining the powers and duties of these Chiefs, their 
authority over their own people has been maintained as far as possible, and the 
district European officers have been instructed to consult with them on every question 
of local importance. They have also been created members of the State Council, in 
whose deliberations, I am glad to say, they take an intelligent and appreciative 
interest, and as the Pahang Civil List has been framed, I believe, on a more liberal 
scale than that of any other protected Malay State, there is little doubt that their 
attitude towards the Government will continue to improve, and that they will be 
more and more ready to give cordial assistance and support to the various district 
officers. 

50. The Penghulus and petty headmen have from the first gladly accepted the 
new administration, since the advantages accruing to them frem the introduction 
of the residential system, under which they obtain fixed allowances, and complete 
protection of life and property, are almost as important as the security and justice 
now, for the first time, enjoyed by the general body of native ryots and Chinese and 
Malay settlers. 

As an instance of the improved condition of the Malays, I may mention that a 
Government school was opened at Pekan, in the month of October, and that it is now 
regularly attended by more than fifty boys. 

51. By the absence of Mr. Clifford through illness during the past year, I was 
unfortunately deprived of the only administrative officer of experience in the Pahang 
Government Service, but the various district officers have, on the whole, done 
extremely well, and it would be difficult to find a more striking example of the 
general capacity and adaptability of the British race than the fact that young 
Englishmen, most of them fresh from home and necessarily without experience or 
knowledge of the Malay language and customs, should have successfully administered 
large and important districts in such a State as Pahang. . 

The departmental officers have also worked energetically and well, and, with the 
local experience that all the officers are rapidly acquiring, the European staff will soon 
be thoroughly efficient. 

52. In the ultimate financial success of Pahang I have full confidence, but the 
rapidity with which this success will be attained entirely depends on the development 
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of the very numerous mining and planting concessions granted by the Sultan prior 
to British intervention. It is no exaggeration to say that more than four fifths of all 
the mining land in Pahang, and more than one kalf of all the planting land, have been 
included in these concesssions, and the consequences of thus locking up the greater 
part of the State are both important and far-reaching. 

53. In the first place, the Sultan, trusting to the good faith and unlimited promises 
of the original concession holders, and unassisted by any competent or disinterested 
adviser, omitted in almost every instance to make any specific provision for the land 
being effectively worked, and, although this omission has now been partially rectified 
by the Land and Mining Regulations, Government has in every case allowed periods 
of from three to five years for prospecting, the formation of companies, &c., before the 
operation of the clauses providing for continuous and effective working come into 
effect. During these periods, therefore, no pressure can he brought to bear on the 
various concession holders, of whom some, as I have already mentioned, have done 
good preparatory work, but others have done absolutely nothing, although they all 
prevent any European or native miner or planter from entering on their land. 

In the second place, the boundaries of many of the concessions are so vague and 
indefinite that until they have been properly demarcated it is almost impossible to say 
what land is still available for selection in Pahang, and intending miners and planters 
naturally object to spend money in opening ground the right to which may subsequently 
form the subject of costly and protracted litigation. 

54. If these concessions are adequately developed the State will derive the greatest 
possible benefit from the extensive introduction of British capital, skill, and enterprise, 
but in almost every case it will be necessary to form subsidiary companies to develop 
the immense areas originally granted, and, judging from the experience of other 
countries, it is probable that only the most valuable portions of these areas will 
eventually be worked by Europeans, whilst the inferior portions will gradually be 
eliminated and revert to the Chinese, of whom large numbers are anxious to commence 
work in Pahang as svon as definite blocks of land can be assured to them. 

J. P. Ropcer, 
British Resident, Pahang. 
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LORD KNUTSFORD to THE OFFICER ADMINISTERING THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Sir, Downing Street, September 16, 1890. 

I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch of the 10th of 
July,* enclosing the annual reports for 1889, by the residents of the Native States of 
Perak, Selangor, Sungei Ujong and Jelebu, the Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, and 
giving a clear and striking summary of the main points of interest. 

2. It appears that the revenue of the first four States during the year under review 
is the largest which has been collected since they have been under British protection, 
and the statement of assets and liabilities which is given in the third paragraph of 
your Despatch coupled with the tabular statement of progress of revenue, contained in 
the sixth paragraph, is on the whole satisfactory. 

3. You point out that all these States, two of which, Perak and Selangor, have now 
a large surplus standing to their credit, have in their earlier days been helped by loans 
from the funds of the Colony, and I have no doubt that the satisfactory results are 
greatly due to the advantage which these communities have derived from their 
intimate connexion with the Colony, and which would not have accrued if their only 
bond had been that the Governor of the Straits Settlements was also the High 
Commissioner for the Protected Malay States. 

4. The great increase in the receipts of 1889 was apparently due to the re-letting 
of the Revenue Farms for three years from the beginning of that year. In the case of 
Perak, Mr. Swettenham states that the farms were let for more than they were worth, 
and his account of the financial situation at the time of writing his report is not 
altogether reassuring. I trust, however, that the State has now so far advanced in 
development, that any check to its industries would be but of very brief duration. 
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1 notice that in both Perak and Selangor the land revenue was less in 1889 than in 
1888, and in Selangor there was a slight falling off in railway receipts due apparently 
to a decrease in the third class traffic, but most other items of revenue show a steady 
increase. 

5. In referring to sources of revenue I would draw attention to paragraph 7 of 
Mr. Lister’s Report on the Negri Sembilan, in which he speaks of ‘“ a tax of 5 per 
* cent. on the average paddy crop from land, instead of the tax of one dollar per 
‘“‘ holding.” Iam not aware whether any short statement of the mode and incidence 
of taxation on the native population in these States has ever been drawn up, or 
whether it could be drawn up as yet with much accuracy, but it would certainly be 
interesting and instructive; and at the present time, while I have under my con- 
sideration the Ceylon grain taxes with the details of which you are so familiar, I 
should be specially glad to have information as to taxes of a like kind, if any such 
exist, in the Malay Peninsula. 

6. Turning to what is at present, and seeis likely to be for some time to come, the 
staple industry of the Native States, I notice with interest that as regards Perak 
“the year under review has,” in Mr. Swettenham’s words, “‘ been remarkable for the 
attention given to lode mining.” 

T notice, too, that he mentions an Australian Company in Larut, engaged in alluvial 
tin mining, which ‘“‘has already returned in dividends a sum in excess of the entire 
paid-up capital,” a result which hardly bears out Mr. Maxwell’s statement, quoted in 
paragraph 5 of your Despatch, as to the ill-success of tin mining companies. 

There can, however, I imagine, be no doubt that Mr. Maxwell’s contention is right 
in the main, and that the more economical Chinese tin ‘miners can succeed whore 
Europeans, working with a more costly staff, fail. 

Both he and Mr. Swettenham refer. however, to the difficulties with which Chinese 
miners and traders have lately had to contend owing to the scarcity of capital, and 
Mr. Maxwell, in his interesting remarks on the subject, of which you will no doubt have 
taken note, contemplates the possibility of the Government lending money to the 
Chinese to support the mining industry. Turning to the smaller States there appears 
to have been @ considerable increase in the export of tin ore, though not of tin, from 
Sungei Ujong, a fact which isexplained in the 15th paragraph of the Acting Resident’s 
Report. In Jelubu there were said to be 1,000 coolies at work on the mines at the 
end of the year as against 600 at the end of the preceding year. In the NegriSembilan 
Mr. Lister reports that the mining population at the end of the year had nearly 
doubled, and that ‘‘ the increase in the tin production over 1888 is nearly 60 per cent.,” 
while in Pahang the first step towards making mining a success was taken by the 
issuing of mining regulations. 

7. In the 11th paragraph of your Despatch you summarise very clearly and concisely 
the present state of the land revenue, and the nature and quality of the crops in 
the Protected States. In my Despatch of the 23rd of July 1889, paragraph 5, I 
referred to a proposal by Mr. Swettenham for introducing into Selangor agriculturists 
from China, and I wish again to call the attention of your Government to this subject. 
It seems, as far as I can gather from these annual reports, that the great want of the 
Native States is a settled industrious agricultural population such as might be procured 
from India or China by the grant to carefully selected families of free or assisted passages, 
or the offer of land grants. or both combined, in the same way as English settlers have 
in past times been attracted to Canada or Australasia. In tropical countries emigration 
is so constantly synonymous with the supply of indentured labour to planters and 
employers, or with indiscriminate Chinese immigration that the possibility of colonis- 
ing with selected families under some State-aided system seems to have been rather 
left out of sight, though it may have received more consideration locally than I am 
aware of. 

It is referred to this year in paragraph 15 of Mr. Swettenham’s report, while in 
paragraph 76 of the same report the grant of free passages to 1,000 able-bodied Indian 
immigrants annually is suggested, simply as a means of improving the labour supply, 
and I would ask you to consider whether it might not be worth while to try the experi- 
ment of forming Indian or Chinese agricultural colonies in one or other of these States. 

8. The account which Mr. Swettenham gives of the decline of rice cultivation in 
the Krian district of Perak is unsatisfactory, and if the remedy is to be found in 
irrigation, your Ceylon experience will no doubt prove of value. 

I am sorry to read that the proposed introduction of tobacco planting into Selangor 
which was spoken of hopefully last year has been abandoned. 
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You have noticed in your Despatch the progress of garden cultivation in the Negri 
Sembilan, and it is further matter of interest that sheep and cattle thrive so well in 
this district, and also that in one part hill paddy is abundantly grown. 


9. You will no doubt have given attention to Mr. Maxwell’s remarks on the land 
regulations in the Native States, on which subject he is specially competent to judge, 
and I trust that in so far as they are defective no time will be lost in amending them 
and making them clear, simple, and systematic. 

10. As regards the construction of roads, railways, and telegraphs in these States, 
so indispensable for the success alike of mining and agriculture, I do not here propose 
to discuss the large question of railway extension as it has formed the subject of 
various Despatches, and I will only say that due note will be taken of the views con- 
tained in the 8th paragraph of your Despatch, and that the consideration of this im- 
portant matter will be facilitated by a review of the statistics which you have grouped 
together. 

TL As regards roads I find that, while in Perak “the cart roads throughout the 
“ State, most of them maintained by contract, are in excellent order,” the Superinten- 
dent of Works in the Negri Sembilan “reports that the departmental system of 
“ upkeeps has proved far more successful than giving the work out on contract ;” 
and Mr. Maxwell in Selangor is ‘very far from being satisfied with the system of 
“carrying out public works by contract.” As was pointed out last year, and as Mr. 
Maxwell notices, constant supervision is necessary if the contract system is to be 
successfully worked, and if the Government service is undermanned such supervision 
will presumably be wanting. 

12. With regard to telegraphs, I am glad to learn that direct telegraphic communi- 
cation has been established between Penang and Taipeng, and I hope it will not be 
long before the telegraph systems of Perak and Selangor are connected by land. 

13. The estimate of the population of Perak gives under 200,000 to an estimated 
area of nearly 8,000 square miles, or not more than 25 to the square mile. 

Sparse as this population is, it is presumably in great measure concentrated in the 
mining districts, and a large proportion of the State must therefore be practically 
uninhabited. Under these circumstances there is every reason for encouraging settlers, 
especially agriculturists from outside, who will open up and populate the country; and 
it is perhaps a matter for regret that Chinese immigration, both into Perak and into 
Selangor, should have fallen off so largely in 1889 as compared with the previous 
year. 


14. Iam glad to read in your Despatch that “ the hospitals throughout the States 
* are on the whole sufficient, and are well managed” and have but few criticisms to 
offer on this branch of administration. 

The Perak Report states that 96 cases of leprosy were treated in the State during 
the year with 28 deaths, and that the number of lepers in Perak is estimated to be 
about 300, almost all of them Chinese immigrants. It seems to me that this matter 
ought to receive more attention than it appears to have received hitherto, and that at 
the least, as the Resident suggests, every care should be taken by as stringent inspec- 
tion as possible to prevent the entry of fresh lepers into the State. 

Beri-beri apparently continues very prevalent, I regret to observe, and in Pahang, 
for example, is said to have caused great mortality among the Chinese mining coolies. 
It would be interesting to know whether the medical authorities endorse the reason 
which is suggested in the report on the Negri Sembilan for its prevalence in mining as 
opposed to agricultural districts. 


Vaccination is spoken of as making satisfactory progress in some districts, not in 


others. In Sungei Ujong the native community have evidently cause to be grateful to 
the Residency Surgeon for his efforts in this respect. 

On the other hand, in Selangor, the progress made in vaccination is unsatisfactory, 
and Mr. Maxwell suggests the probable advisability of compulsory vaccination, which 
suggestion ought to be carefully borne in mind. 

It is with very great regret that I read of the appearance of hydrophobia in these 
States, and I earnestly hope that every precaution is taken against the spread of rabies. 

It appears to me that in medical, as in other matters, it is all important to have a 
uniform system as far as possible running through all these States, but it is probably 
unnecessary to impress this point upon your Government. 


15. In this connexion I would, however, refer you to what was said in my Despatch 
last year as to maintaining uniformity in educational matters. 
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Mr. Swettenham, who last year wrote of the want of an inspector of schools for 
Selangor, this year writes of the want of an educational officer for Perak, and again 
it occurs to me that if there is not enough work for one man in inspecting and con- 
‘trolling education in one State, an inspector of schools might be appointed for the 
Native States generally. It is evident that in Perak and Selangor the residents are 
not satisfied with what is being done in the way of education, and as the most hope- 
ful account comes from Sungei Ujong where acompulsory Ordinance for boys has 
been put into force, it would seem worth considering whether education should not be 
made compulsory elsewhere. 


It is very creditable to Mr. Rodger that he has already been able to start a school : 


at Pekan, and I am glad to learn from the Negri Sembilan Report that there is now a 
school open at Kwala Pilah. 

10. Among many minor points which might be noticed I will only call your 
attention to paragraph 34 of the report of the Resident of Selangor, and ask you to 
consider whether the arrangement with the Colony with regard to the postage stamps 
used in the Native States requires modification, as suggested by Mr. Maxwell. 

17. I cordially concur in your view that the successful development of the Native 
States has been in great measure due to the judicious employment of the leading 
natives, and I commented on this feature in my Despatch last year. It has been espe- 
cially noticeable in the case of Pahang, where, as being the least organised state, the 
co-operation of the Native Chiefs was least likely and yet most desirable. 

Mr. Rodger’s Report is indeed a record of much good work done in a very short 
space of time, and now that the coast of Pahang has been found to be accessible 
during the north-east monsoon, and there is prospect of railway communication 
with the west at no distant date, there is every reason to hope that the progress of the 
State will be assured. 

18. These annual reports appear to me to contain a good deal that is of interest 
to specialists, scientific men, and others, and I hope that they are circulated in quarters 
where they are likely to be appreciated, whether in England or elsewhere. 

I have, &c. 
The Officer Administering the Government. (Signed) KNUTSFORD. 
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